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EDITORIAL 


PIONEERING TODAY 


By JoHN EverRARD DEMEYER 


HAN KSGIVING loses its significance unless we pause and take 
account of the privileges life affords us today. The simplicity 
of living at the time of the first Thanksgiving stands out in 
marked contrast to the complex society in which we find ourselves 
today. In those early days of our history problems were easily 
defined; they were concrete. The very rigors of the tasks con- 
fronting our ancestors developed strength of character and individ- 
ual initiative. The Pilgrims’ struggle to conquer the greatest foes 
of mankind, starvation and a hostile race, left no place for the weak 
or unfit. 


These struggles developed a race of sturdy, farsighted men who 
laid the foundation for our present society. They realized that 
practical education, the kind of education that fits men and women 
for meeting the problems of the present and anticipating those of 
tomorrow, was the groundwork upon which they must build if they 
were to realize their dream of a free people. Public education, 
religious toleration, free speech and equality of opportunity are the 


direct results of their forethought and upon these succeeding gener- 
ations have climbed. 


We live in the most complex and highly developed society man 
has ever known. The problems confronting our age are no longer 
elemental. Opportunities are infinitely greater and responsibilities 
have increased in direct proportion. The home, the school and the 
church have far greater responsibilities because of the privileges we 
enjoy. Education is no longer simple, for it must meet the needs of 
today and lay a foundation for the emergencies of tomorrow. These 
privileges are among the many for which we have reason to be thank- 
ful. Unexpected problems add zest to our tasks; they challenge our 
imagination, they inspire the same sturdy type of character that 
has made us a great nation. We are still pioneers in the greatest 
experiment of the ages, that of self-government. The homes and 


schools of the present are training citizens who are to be the path- 
finders of tomorrow. 
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Vigil at Candlemas 


By MARIAN STORM 


In the dead of winter, when the snow whispers, 

When trees crack in the midnight and the cold goes deep, 

Then I lie and think how the frozen earth houses many a living sleeper, 

For even to think of them is like a sleep. 

The snow flies to the lighted house—it taps and rustles and whispers, 

Cattle sigh in their stanchions, steamy the breath of the sheep; 

Yet quiet under that glittering crust curls many a furry creature 

Sound asleep. 

My door-latch is frosty—lilies of frost and palm-leaves 

Moon-white cover the windowpane; yet I in the firelight keep 

Awake when under that iron crust the woodchuck drowses untroubled! 

Locked in his warm nest he is sound asleep. 

He dined on daintiest berries and grain; he tasted the best of the 
summer; 

Savored red buds of clover, nibbled where sassafras grew. 

Then when the fields lay bleak in his sight he closed his door on the 
winter, 

Nor heard that the north wind blew. 

To-night he sleeps, and the ground-squirrel sleeps in a cold ball, 
hardly breathing; 

Snug among leaves in his hollow tree sleeps the ring-tailed raccoon; 

In cavern and attic, with folded wings, bats sway as they breathe, 
oblivious 

Even to this white moon. 

I wake when I know that nested in mud as in down the frogs are 
sleeping! 

Why, turtles sleep in the banks of the stream and snakes in their 
mountain den 

Sleep till the sun turns northward and the willow flowers, 

Till the sod grows quick again. 

O peace mysterious! Supreme compassion! 

Though now the snow whispers, though the shrewd gales sweep, 

Untroubled under these glittering fields lies many a living sleeper, 

And even to think of them is like a sleep. 


—‘“‘Poetry.”’ 
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PRESENT-DAY INDIAN LIFE OF THE SOUTHWEST RELATES ITSELF TO THE 
CHILD’S ENVIRONMENT 


Building an Indian 


Village in School 


By Harriet AUSTIN 


CUR tentative school curriculum comprises, 

/}}| in the first two groups, the study of the 
child’s environment as expressed in home 
and community life. Group Three studies 
primitive life, Group Four, Indian life, 
Group Five, Colonial life, Group Six, Greek life. 
Group Four, corresponding to the usual third- 
grade level in capacities and interests, found much 
profit in their study this year. The class consists 
of boys and girls of average ability plus the 


enthusiasm natural to the child of this age which. 


bursts forth wholeheartedly and persists if the 
appeal is a strong enough one. Indians! Such 
interest shone on the children’s eager faces when 
we first discussed Indian life and customs. 

Thus our school year began; daily talks about 
Indians, their habits, their mode of living and the 
different tribes. For a school assembly at 
Thanksgiving time each one in the group repre- 
sented an Indian of a particular tribe, telling about 
his or her tribe. Tribes of the North, the East, 
the Western Coast and the Southwest sections of 
our country were represented. One child imag- 
ined himself a descendant of the tribe of Indians 


, Ramapo Valley Day School, Suffern, New York 


who greeted Columbus; another was from the 
tribe invited to help keep the first Thanksgiving 
Day at Plymouth. In discussing and telling 
about the habits of the Indians of various tribes 
and locating them, the children became familiar 
with the geography of their country as well as its 
history. 

The Indians of the Southwest appealed to the 
group. ‘‘Oh! to be real Hopi’s and do just what 
they do!” First they decided an Indian Village 
must be built. It grew rapidly and the builders 
were most enthusiastic as each new detail was 
added, or some child pointed out the need of a 
door here or a ladder there. After completing 
the Indian Pueblo the group dictated original 
stories. These served as reading material. Below 
are the stories verbatim, as originated by these 
third-grade children. 


INDIAN STORY 


Different tribes of Indians lived in different 
parts of our country. Weare studying now about 
the Hopi tribe of Indians who lived in Arizona. 
We are going to study about the other tribes. 
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Some tribes lived on the plains. Some lived on 
the eastern coast and Great Lakes. Some lived 
on the western coast. 

The houses of the Hopi tribe are built like 
steps. The roof of one house is the front porch of 
the one above it. The houses are madé of stones 
with mud in between them used as cement. Lad- 
ders are used for going from one tier of houses 
to another. There are no doors in these except on 
the lower floors. There are holes in the roofs of 
the houses leading down into the rooms. 

There are sacred rooms dug underground. 
These are called kivas. 

This tribe built permanent homes beside a 
river or a spring. They planted corn, peas and 
beans in front of their houses. They believed in 
many gods: gods of the sun, gods of the thunder, 
gods of war, gods of peace. 

The babies are strapped on boards until they 
are about a month old. One of the ceremonies 
at the christening of a baby, especially a chief’s 
child, is having men dressed up like the different 
kinds of animals that the child will hunt when he 
is old enough. 

When Kwahu, about whom we are reading, was 
a baby an eagle flew over his head during the 
christening and the Indians believed that that 
meant he was going to be a great chief some day. 
One day Kokop, the Chief, saw Kwahu coming 
home with a snake in his hand. Kokop and his 
friends said that, too, meant he would be a great 
chief when he grew up. 

When Kwahu grew to be a boy he killed an 
eagle. The boys used the eagle’s feathers for 
their headdresses. 

One day when Kwahu and his friends were 
playing war they came upon a ravine. The 
ravine was so deep that in dropping a stone down 
it was some seconds before the crash could be 
heard. 

Kwahu said, ‘‘I’ll jump it.” 

His friends said, “No.” 

But Kwahu insisted that he could jump it and 
taking a run and a leap landed on the other side. 

The boys said, “‘He will be our leader.”’ 

Kwahu was their leader until he was married. 
Then his friend Tabo was chosen to be their 
leader. 

An Indian wedding ceremony is very different 
from ours. 

During the Indian ceremony the mother of 
Kwahu dipped Ala’s head in a bowl of soapy 
water. Ala was the girl whom Kwahu married. 
The mother of Ala dipped Kwahu’s head in the 
same bowl of soapy water. This is the way they 
were married. 

One day when Ala and Kwahu were walking 
around the village they met some of Kwahu’s 
friends who had their hands behind their backs. 


are said, “‘We have a wedding present for 
Ala.” 

Suddenly they put their hands in front of them 
and said, ‘‘We have nothing but we have our 
hands to work for you. We are going to build 
you a house.”’ 

The house was built at one end of the mesa 
where Kwahu used to sit and look over towards 
Walpi where Ala lived. 

Tabo and the others went to the kiva and found 
four eagle feathers. 

Before building the house they put the four 
feathers on the ground with stones on top of them 
to mark the four corners of the house. 

They put two bowls of food where the door was 
to be and that meant they hoped that Ala and 
Kwahu would always have enough food in the 
house. 

The “hands” which the men gave to Ala were 
her best wedding present and Kwahu and Ala 
lived happily ever after. 


How We Our INDIAN VILLAGE 


Some of the children in our group brought some 
orange boxes and the rest we got from the school. 
We had nine orange crates in all. 

We arranged the boxes like steps to make them 
look like the houses of the Hopi tribe who lived in 
Arizona. 

The boxes did not look like the outside of the 
Indian houses so we covered the boxes with large 
pieces of brown wrapping paper. 

We painted the paper on each house to repre- 
sent the mud in between the stones. 

The lowest tier of houses have doors like ours 
so we cut the doors in the lower houses like the 
doors we have. 

The higher tiers of houses have doors in the 
roofs so we made openings with a keyhole saw in 
the roof of each house. 

We made ladders out of wood for each story of 
houses. The Indians used these ladders to go 
from one story of houses to another. 

Some of the children brought Indian dolls until 
we had three Indian families. 

We made Indian bowls and Indian ovens 
where the women baked the piki. 

We painted the scenery on three large news- 
paper sheets. 

We showed the hill in back of the vil- 
lage and the ravine which Kwahu jumped. 
We also painted in the distance another Indian 
village. 

We made a river of stones, moss and dried 
grass and for water we painted paper and put it 
between the stones. We painted stones in the 
middle of the river, too, to make them look as if 
the water were rushing over them. 
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We found old pieces 
of logs and put them 
across the river for a 
bridge. 


We brought pine cones 


and put clay around 
them to make them 
stand up. They look 


just like cactus plants. 
We have a few green 
trees, too. 


What did the In- 
dians of the Southwest 
eat? Where and how 
did they obtain their 
food? What were the 
duties of Indian fathers 
andmothers? Whatdid 
the Indian boys and 
girls do? These and 
numerous other ques- 
tions were asked, dis- 
cussed and answered 
through pictures, books 
or information given 
by the teacher and the 
children. 

Some in the group dried foods,—apples, peas, 
beans, peppers and corn. Others ground corn 
with mortar and pestle from which they made 
and baked piki bread. Others prepared parched 
corn, a food which was taken on hunting expedi- 
tions. Typical Indian ovens were made which 
the children added to their village, a mortar and 
pestle and Indian bowls with Hopi designs. 
Natural wool was washed, carded, spun and dyed 
ready for weaving. Some of the children made 
Indian looms on which they wove rugs in authen- 
tic Indian designs. One boy made a loom and 
rug measuring 23’ by 5’, the pattern of which he 
originated. After working zealously upon the 
rug, intending to take it home, he generously 
donated it to the school. Materials were colored 
by the children, using natural dyes; sumac berries 
for red, red cabbage for purple, onion skins for 
yellow. Two types of animal traps were made. 
Some of the class made birch-bark baskets, birch- 
bark canoes, dug-out boats, bows and arrows, 
arrow-heads, wampum, war hatchets and spears, 
‘“‘tom-toms,’”’ peace pipes. The group was eager 
to depict their thoughts and newly acquired 
knowledge through pictures. They made free- 
hand drawings and water-color paintings enthu- 
siastically. This transfer of thought was a true 
expression of what knowledge the children were 
acquiring and a realization of the broad experience 
they were having. 

Since studying the Indians of the Southwest 


ARITHMETIC IS LEARNED THROUGH ESTIMATING AND MEASURING FOR THE 
INDIAN PROJECT 


we have been learning about the tribes of the 
plains and touching upon various others, their 


homes and habits. A buffalo hunt stands out as 
being of great interest to the children although 
much was learned through contrasting the shelter 
of the plains’ Indian with those of the Southwest. 
Other types of Indian shelter were also contrasted 
with their Hopi construction. Here again many 
drawings as well as numerous other responses 
were made. With the close of school at hand the 
children were still making Indian equipment and 
drawing pictures of Indian life, their interest keen 
and all expressing the desire to continue school 
indefinitely. One child remarked, ‘‘There is a lot 
more we could learn about Indians.” I agreed 
completely. What a vast amount can be learned 
from these first Americans, to me one of the broad- 
est and most fascinating subjects, rich in material 
and appealing to both young and old. 


What a group of children of eight years derived 
from the study of Indian life: 


Reading. 


Original Indian stories dictated by group for 
own reading material. 

Finding and attempting to read stories of Indian 
life found in reference books. 

Indian stories found and read by individuals in 
group. Difficult material. read by teacher. 
Indian pictures most instructive. 
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Written and Oral English. 


Letters to Indian children in Taos, New Mexico. 

Original Indian songs. 

Original stories from Indian life. 

“How We Made Cur Indian Village.”” Drama- 
tization of Indians from different tribes, telling 
of their customs and mode of living. 

Reports to group of Indian stories read individ- 
ually. 


Arithmetic. 


Measuring for doors made in houses. 

Measuring for ladders. 

Measuring for making frame of looms. 

Measuring for putting nails in looms and mak- 
ing heddle. 

Planning and measuring the size of paper for 
covering each house. 

Measuring for traps. 

Estimating amounts of materials for making 
natural dyes. 

Planning distance between original designs. 


Geography. 


Locating and acquiring knowledge of the vari- 
ous sections of our country typical of the different 
Indian tribes. 


Spelling. 


Any words within the range of the child’s 
learning in connection with any original work. 

Spelling correlated with written English, need 
of words in writing Indian stories, letters to Indian 
children, Indian songs. 


Writing. 

Printed matter on posters and Indian book- 
lets. 

Titles of pictures. 

Letters to Indian children. 

Original stories of Indian life. 


Trips. 


Many trips to the woods for nature materials 
used in the construction of an Indian village, in 
making axes, spears, arrow-heads. 


Shop Work. 


Construction of Indian village. 
Making looms. 

Weaving rugs. 

Dyeing with natural dyes. 
Making own designs. 

Drying foods. 

Making piki bread. 

Pottery. 

Axes, spears, arrow-heads. 
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Art. 


Making of scenery and background for Indian 
village. 

Painting posters. 

Drawings for Indian booklets. 


Organization. 


Through group discussion. Children are 
divided into smaller groups when working out 
problems, interests sometimes divided. 


Social and Intellectual Gain. 


Ability to work together harmoniously and 
with accomplishment. 

Fine spirit of co-operation. 

Joy in the work. 

Recognizing each other’s abilities. 

Initiative shown and developed. 

Good judgment shown in selection of materials 
in group plans and group organization. 

Perseverance. 

Ingenuity developed. 

Imagination strengthened. 

Excellent thinking manifested in planning and 
organizing. 

Sustained purpose. Interest carried over a 
long period of time. Group wished to continue 
study of Indian life the rest of the year. 

Enjoyment of appearing before group of people. 
Lack of self-consciousness manifested. 


Dramatic Play. 


Indians of various tribes. 
Ceremony connected with constructing Indian 
house. 


Music. 
Original Indiantunescomposedfordramatic play. 
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The Exhibit in 


CHILDREN’S HOME-GARDENS EXHIBIT, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Children’s Gardening 


By Caro LARSEN 


x 3 HE custom of holding flower and vege- 
4¢, table exhibits from children’s gardens, 
‘| usually in the autumn, is more wide- 
| spread than generally recognized. 
tC] They will become increasingly popular 
as their value is recognized, not only for the 
garden work, but as a social activity bringing 
home and school more closely together. Time 
was never so ripe as now, with household maga- 
zines and newspapers featuring garden articles 
and nature columns. The primary value of the 
garden exhibit, however, from the standpoint 
of both garden and gardener, is the incentive 
it affords the children to keep pegging away 
during July and August. Second only to the 
thrill of the first spring planting is one’s own 
harvest, with healthy rivalry in crops and pos- 
sible recognition of merit. Any organized gar- 
den interest, whether worked out at home, in 
backyards, window boxes, in formal school gar- 
dens with hundreds of plots, may contribute. 


A well-arranged exhibit furthermore will dem- 
onstrate certain principles of art. In ‘“Char- 
acteristic Features of Superior State Courses,”’ 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education, there 
is suggested the teaching of the artistic arrange- 
ment of fiowers and recommendation for school 
exhibits demanding the arrangement of objects 
in which the total effect depends upon form, 
color, texture, proportion and spacing. Another 
point commonly overlooked is the advertising 
value of the event. Modern school activities 
need to be “sold” to the public no less than 
soap and automobiles, to obtain the under- 
standing, appreciation and co-operation of the 
public. A similar result is obtained by sending 
samples of the school garden produce to a meet- 
ing of the school board. Seeing is believing, 
and a basket of crisp vegetables and gay flowers 
may influence the garden budget for the next 
year more than the most carefully prepared 
printed report. 
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The garden exhibit may take many forms, 
from: classroom collections to large district exhi- 
bitions of garden flowers and vegetables from a 
group of schools. In Washington, D. C., a 
child is selected from each school to present a 
basket of garden produce in June to the super- 
intendent of schools. Some schools, by combin- 
ing garden products with those of the poultry 
and pet achievement clubs, range from parsnips 
to ponies in their exhibits. In other localities, 
the Parent-Teacher Association sponsors the 
show, an altogether desirable arrangement, 
relieving the teachers of details and bringing 
about a healthy interest for the coming season. 
Fall exhibits are fostered also by comrhunity 
agencies other than schools. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is using this plan in their 
county work with boys and girls. Some elabo- 
rate exhibits are held under the auspices of garden 
clubs or in connection with large commercial 
flower shows. One of the longest established 
of these is conducted yearly by the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society for the products 
of school gardens and the home gardens of 
school children. 

The “4-H” club members, of which there 
were 565,000 enrolled throughout the United 
States in 1925, 88,000 being in the home-garden 
activities, were urged to make an exhibit of the 
products they have grown or made at local, 
county or state fairs. These government- 
guided young folks are taught how to judge 
quality in such exhibits. Many are trained in 
putting on demonstrations and explaining their 
work to the public. The quality of the products 
exhibited at local, township, county and state 
fairs shows a marked improvement over the 
exhibits of ten years ago. The “largest pump- 
kin” contest has given way to quality competi- 
tion. Each year we find more boys and girls 
exhibiting in the open classes in competition 
with adults. 

In Salem, Massachusetts, fall garden exhibits 
are held in connection with those of the play- 
ground. This, together with the interest dis- 
played in nature study by many playground 
organizations, as at Reading, Pennsylvania, may 
point to the time when gardening will be con- 
sidered, as it should be, one of the most valuable 
forms of recreation. 

Most interesting reports come from Hawaii. 
Here the garden exhibits and judging come at 
the close of school due to climatic conditions, 
which would probably be the case also in our 
southern and southwestern states. One of the 
leading newspapers of the island has for a num- 
ber of years encouraged home and school gardens 
through the schools. When the excitement of 
judging the growing crops and school flower 
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gardens is at its height full pages are devoted 
to the subject. On these pages appear also 
letters from the children. We read that Salvador 
Villaroz’s kohl-rabi is ready to transplant, and 
how Ah Yan Lee killed the insects so that ‘‘now 
there are fewer bugs in my garden” and “Grace 
Nakuapuu’s beans have beans on them.” A 
little gardening makes the whole world kin. 

Coming eastward, Los Angeles stands out as 
an example of consistent garden work over a 
number of years. They recently staged an 
exhibition in connection with the Gladiolus 
Society, which received very favorable comment. 
This is good school gardening publicity. So 
the writer found it to be in Philadelphia after 
two such experiences with the National Flower 
Show and the National Rose Show. Sand-table 
models of a formal school garden, with the seeds 
sprouting in the diminutive plots and pergolas 
to scale, bird houses, summer work with mounted 
leaves, basketry and charts of well-labeled photo- 
graphs showing various phases of garden activi- 
ties made possible unique exhibits. Nowhere 
could one find greater co-operation, appreciation 
and good will than that expressed for children’s 
garden work by the commercial seedsmen, florists 
and nurseryman of the locality. Over a period 
of eight years I recall no instance to the con- 
trary. 

Cleveland has some interesting garden items 
to its credit. Its comparatively new and able 
supervisor, Mr. Paul Young, has recently written 
a noteworthy booklet on school gardens based 
on the replies received from two thousand five 
hundred questionnaires sent out to school prin- 
cipals and teachers by the Children’s Flower 
Mission of Cleveland. This organization pub- 
lished the booklet and distributed it, free, with 
their spring seed catalog. It would be difficult 
to mention any angles of school gardens which 
Mr. Young has not treated fully, fairly and in 
clearest detail. The subject of fall exhibits is 
presented in such a way as to encourage the 
most timid, isolated teacher. Mr. Young prac- 
tices what he preaches. Exhibits are held in 
every Cleveland school that has a garden club. 
In many cases these exhibits are sponsored by 
local Parent-Teacher Associations with some 
small amount of prize money. Ribbon awards 
and help with the staging are provided from 
Mr. Young’s office. The shows are held the 
first and second week after school opens in the 
fall. In one section of the city where there is 
a very fine and successful school garden area, 
last year there was held a flower show for chil- 
dren with exhibition classes for adults. This 
exhibition was supported by the local business 
men’s association which contributed over $150 
for prizes. It was a decided success from every 
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standpoint, and it is planned to repeat the event 
this year. 

It must be thrilling to be a young gardener 
in Massachusetts at harvest time when the 
imposing Horticultural Society, which has been 
encouraging children’s garden work since the 
early seventy’s, holds its annual show for chil- 
dren’s garden work. There are money prizes, 
numerous and generous, for flowers and vege- 
tables from school gardens of various sizes, and 
corresponding prizes for products from home 
gardens large and small. Other classes include 
best vases of separate flowers and best specimens 
of various vegetables. There are even prizes 
for the best collection of canned vegetables. 
Not the least coveted are the thirty bronze 
medals for the best-maintained individual gardens 
throughout the state, either at home or in the 
school gardens. 

In Boston, under Dr. D. W. O’Brien’s enthusi- 
astic leadership, this annual show is followed by 
local exhibits in the schools after the term opens. 
_ Although gardening is an extra-curricula activ- 
ity, trained teachers supervise the home gardens. 
The exhibits are held in the school hall, with 
ribbons and buttons constituting the awards. 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, the Chamber of 
Commerce and local Boards of Trade were 
interested in these celebrations. 

In New York one is astounded at the statistics 
of the flower and plant exhibits in the schools 
of this city of stone, made possible by the vision 
and energy of principals and teachers under the 
leadership of Mr. Van Evrie Kilpatrick. Here, 
with little or no earth in the school grounds, 
gardening of various types was carried on last 
year in one hundred and 
fifty schools, one hundred 
and sixteen of which won 
medals for plant exhibits in 
June. The great event, how- 
ever, is the narcissus show 
held about January. Of the 
four hundred schools that 
planted bulbs last year, two 
hundred and sixty-two held 
exhibits of the blooms, P. 8S. 
72, Manhattan, alone ordering 
twenty-five thousand bulbs. 
The blooming of the desert rose 
is as nothing compared to New 
York’s narcissi, which fling a 
challenge to every city school 
of limited garden possibilities. 
Another splendid feature 
which may be profitably copied 
in large centers was the attend- 
ance of pupils from fifty-two 
schools at the New York Flow- 
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er Show. Imagine the significance; the unspeak- 
able beauty of this international event absorbed by 
class after class; long, long lines of eager-eyed young 
humans, storing up the memory of color, fragrance, 
grace, for the long years to come. 

Large exhibits are not always possible, but 
even a simple display of the children’s own 
garden products is worth many times the effort 
involved and is possible under almost any con- 
ditions. If the worst has happened, if drought 
and weeds have prevailed, with beetles adding 
the final touch, there are still possibilities with 
wild flowers and their artistic arrangement, 
insect study and weed collections; it may 
be worth a garden failure to learn to appreciate 
the beauty in weeds. There may be competitive 
plans for next year’s home grounds’ improve- 
ment, or compositions on the garden difficulties 
looking toward their avoidance or overcoming 
next season. The more devastating the state 
of affairs, the greater the challenge to ingenuity 
and courage to carry on in the face of discourage- 
ment. 

The success of any exhibit will be much 
increased by early and systematic planning. 
Those who may be planning exhibits in rural 
communities for the purpose of demonstrations 
or other agricultural extension and 4-H club 
work will find a wealth of suggestion and definite 
plans in “How to Prepare and Display Extension 
Exhibits,” U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Department Circular No. 385. At the begin- 
ning of the season the children should know 
definitely what classes will be in the contest 
so they may have a definite aim through the 
summer. So, too, the question of prizes and 
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awards should be settled and announced early 
if they are to furnish stimulus to midsummer 
endeavor. 

Prizes of intrinsic value are not necessary, 
though it must be admitted that they are stimu- 
lating. It is well to have the awards bear a 
printed or engraved reference to the achieve- 
ment for which they were won. If cash prizes 
seem desirable, they may be accompanied by a 
card giving the facts of the award. This may 
be treasured long after the money is spent. 

Even the simplest of ribbons cost money. 
Several mediums of financing suggest them- 
selves: Parent-Teacher Associations, local seeds- 
men, Chambers of Commerce. We settled the 
problem in Philadelphia by forming a standing 
committee of representatives from various 
women’s clubs, seed houses and a few public- 
spirited citizens. Not only prizes, but the use 
of automobiles, and the personel of many of the 
judging committees were furnished by this ver- 
satile committee for the city-wide fall exhibits 
in over sixty schools. The schools were grouped 
according to the ten school districts. A silver 
cup was awarded in each district to the school 
with the best exhibit. The score was based on 
the percentage of the pupils who exhibited as 
well as the excellence of the whole exhibit from 
the home gardens. In this way the smaller 
school had an equal chance with the large ones. 
The cup was held by the winning school for one 
year. It became the permanent possession of 
any school that won it three seasons. There 
were also individual prizes for the children: 
garden tools, potted plants and small pictures. 
The judging of the individual exhibits was 
handled by a local committee selected by the 
principal of the school. Most of these home 
gardens, seventeen thousand, had been visited 
and directed by a corp of about thirty trained 
garden teachers. In the spring they arranged 
for selling penny packets of seeds through the 
schools. 

Instructions should be issued as to the labeling 
of exhibits. Uniform labels or tags may well 
be furnished in advance. The form used by 
Miss Fannie A. Stebbins, Supervisor of Nature 
Study, Springfield, Massachusetts, is a model. 
These exhibits are from the sixth grade and junior 
high pupils whose home gardens are directed 
and visited by trained garden teachers. 


EXHIBITION OF GARDEN PRODUCTS 
Raised by 
Springfield School and Home Gardeners 


PiLace: Basement of Auditorium. 


Time: Exhibit to be ready for judges 9 o’clock 
A. M., Friday, September 16. Open to 
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the public all day Friday and Friday 
evening. 

Brine: Thursday, September 15, any time 
after school. Nothing should be 
brought later than 9 o’clock in the 
evening. 


LABELS:Be sure to have your name, address 
and school written on all receptacles 
holding products. 

Friday after 9 or Saturday before 10. 


SELECTION AND PREPARATION 
Arranged in two classes 
1. Gardeners, first year. 
2. Gardeners, second year or more. 


Kohl-Rabi: three. 
Onions: five. 


TAKE: 


Brussels Sprouts: 10 heads. 


Leaf Crops: 
Cabbage: two heads. 
side leaves. 
Swiss Chard. 


Cut off root and out- 


New Zealand Spinach. 


Lettuce. Endive. 

Bring two plants with roots. Shake dirt off 
roots. 
Root Crops: 

Beets. Radishes. 

Carrots. Turnips. 

Parsnips. 


Bring five with tops cut off, leaving one inch 
of stem. Wash carefully so as not to break skin. 
Seed Crops: 

Corn: Green or ripe—husked, three ears. 

Beans: Green, ten pods. 

Beans: Dry, one gill. 


Fruit Crops: 
Muskmelons: one fruit. 
Watermelons: one fruit. 
Summer squash: two fruits. 
Winter squash: one fruit. 
Pumpkin: one fruit. 
Cucumber: two fruits. 
Peppers: five fruits. 
Tomatoes: five fruits. 


Potatoes: five. 


Flowers: 
Asters. Cockscomb. 
Zinnias. Dahlias. 
Marigolds. Petunias. 
Bachelor Buttons. Other Flowers. 
Calendula. Straw Flowers. 
Cosmos. 


Flowers must have long stems. Carefully 
select most perfect. Three specimens of a kind. 
Artistic arrangement of flowers: any varieties. 


Bring own container. 
(Continued on page 60) 


Children’s Books in New Russia 


By LEor 
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Russia, in the last ten years, 
has made fundamental changes 
in her whole educational system. 
The American commission, 
headed by John Dewey, which 
visited Russian educators this 
summer, reports a modern pro- 
gram of preschools, technical and 
professional schools. 

The first-hand account given 
here of Russian ideals in making 
books for children is suggestive 
of common aims with other 
nations. 


PIONEER YOUTHS, CORRESPONDING TO BOY SCOUTS, GIVE 


IMPULSE TO CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


#— HE rain was a blinding torrent as we picked 
| our way through the muddy streets of 
Pyatigorsk, a village in the northern 
Caucasus that specializes in mineral 
springs famous for their medicinal powers. 
Pyatigorsk was once a fashionable watering 
place; its palatial private estates are today 
rest houses for workingmen. We took shelter 
from the storm in a doorway. From inside came 
the voices of young children singing gayly and 
shrilly. Soon we heard the stamping of feet. 
Curious, we went inside the building, exploring 
many dark doors, until we came to one which 
disclosed a group of forty small girls and boys 
who looked strikingly similar to one of our own 
kindergarten groups. The teacher came forward 
to welcome us. She told us that these were the 
children of the members of a certain union in the 
town. 

A small, dark-haired, bright-eyed girl of six 
was standing next to the teacher, watching us in 
unabashed astonishment. After a few moments 
she greeted us in Russian with: “If there are any 
children in America, give them the regards of 
me and my comrades.” 

The teacher hastened to explain that the young 
spokeswoman was the president of the kinder- 
garten. She it was who with her chosen colleagues 
helped plan the program of study for the class 
and each day posted on the bulletin board the 
luncheon menu for the other pupils. The kinder- 


garten enjoyed self-government and was merely 
supervised and trained by the State teacher. 

The little president thought that we should be 
entertained. With a remarkable amount of poise, 
she asked two of her companions to recite what 
turned out to be the Russian versions of ““Tom 
Thumb” and “A Dillar a Dollar.”” They did not 
know that they were repeating the rhymes that 
countless American children had been memorizing 
for years. They had never thought of America 
as a land with children like themselves. They did 
know, however, that the Mother Goose rhymes 
were their favorites. 

Some weeks later we visited the State Publish- 
ing Edition, as the government plant is called, 
in Leningrad. Here, under the eyes of officials 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
eighty per cent of the nation’s literary output is 
manufactured. Every kind of printed volume, 
fact and fiction, translation and native manu- 
script, is rolled off on the large government 
printing presses in Leningrad and Moscow. 
Only twenty per cent of the Soviet’s reading 
matter is brought out by private firms. It too 
must be passed upon by the literary board of 
censors that controls all of Russia’s intellectual 
food. When we arrived at the office of the State 
publishing house on the famous Nevski Prospekt, 
now Street of October the Twenty-fifth, we were 
immediately ushered into the headquarters of the 
children’s department. Here we met the most 
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HHK, 
Tapmonuer, Musa. 
THAH-MaHa! 
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Ou cwrpaer 
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THAK-Mana! 
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yKun. 


BapaGanurp nornue: 
Tlyerb cbirpaer Ha rapMoHn 


IN RECENT RUSSIAN PICTURE BOOKS THE PEASANT SPIRIT OF HUMOR IS EMPHASIZED 


prominent children’s poet in Russia today, S. 
Marshak, who is a man tremendously interested 
in the work America is doing for her children. 
He was anxious to practice his book-learned 
English with native-born Americans. 

“Have you heard our children reciting your 
Mother Goose rhymes?” was one of the first 
questions he asked us. Russians are an irritating 
people to interview. Their curiosity about 
Americans is usually so great that most of the 
time we found ourselves trying to answer numer- 
ous questions about our reactions to their country 
and our manner of life at home, instead of 
besieging them with queries about the Soviet. 
“Tf you have not already, you are bound to hear 
them before you leave,” he continued. “Let me 
show you the volume of Mother Goose poems 
which I translated. I have included in the 
volume which I call ‘The House Built by Djek’— 
Djek is our Russian name for Jack—“The House 
that Jack Built,’ “The Three Little Kittens that 
Lost Their Mittens,’ “The Three Huntsmen,’ 
‘Humpty-Dumpty’ and “Tom, Tom, the Piper’s 
Son.’ I had to change many of them to suit the 
rhyme in Russian. Humpty-Dumpty finds him- 
self called Shaltai-Baltai, but his re-establish- 
ment is still being attempted by all the royal 
horses and all the royal men. Perhaps your 
American children would not recognize this one 
at first: 


‘Scholar, scholar, why so early, 
You are hurrying today to school? 
You always used to come at eight, 
And now you come at ten.’ 


“Tt is only your “Ten o’Clock Scholar’ trans- 
posed for our Soviet children. I have translated 
all the nursery rhymes that I have been able to 
fit into our language. They seem to me to be 
remarkable folk songs, songs in which the grow- 
ing children of every nation and certainly of 
mine will find delight.”’ 

From the poet Marshak’s conversation it was 
evident that the Russian government is desirous 
of developing children’s literature to the fullest 
and most advantageous extent. The problem 
of the new writers, for the writers of Russia 
today are no longer drawn from the old intel- 
ligentzia class but from the workingmen and the 
peasants who are forming a new writing group 
independent of the influences of Western Europe, 
is that of giving to the children of uneducated 
and often illiterate parents reading matter which 
will be neither too advanced for them to grasp 
without help or too childish for them to waste 
their time learning. Universal compulsory edu- 
cation is still a thing of the future in Russia. 
Sufficient funds are not yet available for equip- 
ment, and an adequate number of teachers has 
not yet been trained. In some villages, however, 
children from the ages of eight to fifteen can and 
do attend school. 

The children’s writers must interest the boys 
and girls who do not go to school as well as 
those who do. They find that American books 
in general, outside of nursery rhymes and some 
purely imaginative narratives, are written for 
the children of the bourgeois, the class that has 
been exterminated in Russia. American books, 
they feel, stress too strongly and too obviously 
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money, fine clothes and a high standard of living. 
The Russians want books, not cruder, but more 
everyday in their scope. Marshak and his 
artist-collaborator, Lebedev, have just brought 
out a colorful volume called ‘Yesterday and 
Today,” which illustrates remarkably well what 
they want most to do. Here are contrasted in 
bold, fearless designs the oil lamp of yesterday 
with the electric bulb of today, the pen that 
drips ink all over the page with the efficient, 
exact typewriter, the old man dragging along 
wearily, weighted down by his heavy pails of 
water and the young sprightly plumber. The 
grand finale is a shining bathroom that looks 
surprisingly like a Crane advertisement. 

Lebedev, the artist, considers the illustrations 
in a children’s book of equal importance with 
the printed matter. He makes his illustrations 
attractive enough for the children to cut out 
and hang in their rooms. He refuses to illus- 
trate a book unless the words in it are worth 
remembering. Lebedev’s favorite work is the 
circus book which he and Marshak have recently 
completed together. On its pages stand out in 
bright modern colors Lebedev’s impressions of 
the tight-rope walker, the clown, the juggler, 
and the trained elephant. 

In addition to their educational value in 
acquainting children with proper kinds of food, 
with methods of building and with names of 
animals and flowers, Russian children’s books 
are used as a means of spreading communist 
propaganda. Colorful pamphlets concerning the 
activities of the Pioneer Youth Movement, a 
group of communist children which resembles 
our Boy Scouts, are used to induce children to 
join the Pioneers. These are boys and girls 
older than the Oktobrians, the youngest group 
in the communist movement, and younger than 
the Comsomols, the adolescent division still too 
young for the Communist Party. Pioneers range 
in age from eight to sixteen. They hike over 
the countryside, they camp out, they sing in 
inspiring street parades, they give their own 
plays, and they enjoy all kinds of Russian games. 
The books showing the Pioneers in their blue 
shorts and red kerchiefs, waving flaming banners, 
encourage young children throughout the vast 
country to join the organization and partake of 
the benefits of companionship and fun. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty which faces 
the children’s writers of Russia today is the 
inability of the populace to pay more than ten 
kopeks, five cents, for books for their children. 
The average workingman and peasant of Russia 
today find it difficult to maintain a decent 
standard of living because of the exorbitant 
prices of clothing and the fairly high cost of food. 
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THE COVER OF A RUSSIAN STORY BOOK CARRIES 
THE TITLE ‘“‘YESTERDAY AND TODAY” 


They have little left over for culture. The 
State Edition finds it impossible to print books 
at a low enough cost. Mother Goose rhymes 
are fifty cents a volume; a charmingly written 
book by Marshak, showing the adventures of a 
letter in Germany, England, Brazil and Russia, 
costs eighteen cents; and a strikingly humorous 
description of the ice-cream man who haunts 
every street corner in Moscow is sold for thirty- 
eight cents. As a result, the circulation of 
children’s books does not attain the numbers 
the children’s writers would like it to. 

Russian children whose parents can afford 
to allow them to become acquainted with inter- 
national fiction know other characters beside 
the Mother Goose folk. Kipling’s stories are 
popular in the land of the Soviets; James Oliver 
Curwood’s tales of adventures are well liked. 
Perhaps their best-beloved foreigners are Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer, for in Russian 
folklore, from childhood on, a sense of humor is a 
most important thing. Since our trip to Russia, 
whenever we see a book for children we think of 
Marshak’s words: 

“We worry and scheme about teaching our 
children through their books health and citizen- 
ship and appreciation for the good and the 
(Continued on page 61) 
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What is Wrong with 
Children’s Reading? 


A Symposium of Opinions from Authorities in Juvenile Literature 


74 HE supply of good reading for children is 
_ heartening. Never has there been such a 
‘S| splendid choice as the fine, thoughtful, 

combined work of authors, artists and 
[See publishers has made possible today; and 
never before has that splendid choice been so 
accessible. The quality of good reading for 
children is undeniable but the quantity of the 
output is bewildering. One needs care, skill and 
courage in eliminating and limiting. But if use 
is made of the easily obtainable help of teachers, 
library lists, magazine articles and books there 
is no real need of going 
wrong. 

This brings us to the 
point of our discussion. 
If the quality and the 
distribution of the supply 
is so good, why is not 
the demand for the best 
more widespread and per- 
sistent? The trouble, 
whether it is lack of inter- 
est in reading, or an 
unwise amount of read- 
ing of the innocuous type, 
goes back, I think, to 
parents and environment. 
Reading necessitates 
some leisure and quiet 
and today the average 
child is too rushed to find 
time for regular reading. Children’s interests 
are so scattered, so active, that they lack the 
power of concentration. There is nothing which 
makes for ability to engage in, appreciate and 
enjoy many and varied interests in the unavoid- 
ably crowded adult’s life than a foundation of 
good reading in the properly quiet years of child- 
hood. So many parents allow a _ too-crowded 
schedule for their children,—school, home work, 
sports, amusements, often adult in nature,—until 
the child’s power of concentration is entirely unde- 
veloped. He digests, mentally speaking, only 
adulterated products or none at all. Work and 
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mental stretching are both needed with worth- 
while books, but the child is so accustomed to being 
amused and helped he is unwilling to make effort. 


Improved methods in the public schools 
make it possible for boys and girls to select 
books and read independently at a much 
earlier age than ever before. 
reading is thus made a tool in carving char- 
acter, but we are faced by the problems of the 
tabloid newspaper, the sensational periodi- 
cal and book censorship in many library 
centers which has the effect of stimulating 
curiosity on the part of young people, rather 
than helping to form their literary taste. 

For more than a year AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD has been gathering the opinions of 
those directors of public library children’s 
rooms and publishing heads who can offer 
constructive advice on this problem. 


The tendency to standardize reading is appar- 
ent and is another fault. Children want to read 
books in series, stories of boys and girls who end- 
lessly solve baffling mysteries and reform mis- 
taken townspeople. This is partly because the 
neighborhood children read and own these series; 
and their parents often-encourage this sheeplike 
following. ‘The objection is not the actual wrong 
or vulgarity in these stories, ‘‘nice stories of 
uplift, mystery and adventure,” as the parents 
say in defending them; the objection is against 
their unnatural forced goodness and their gen- 
eral mediocrity in writing 
which neither requires 
nor contributes thought. 
Their very negative 
qualities, indulged in too 
long or too steadily, 
dull and dim the lit- 
erary judgment and en- 
joyment which should 
be sensitive, keen and 
bright. 

To summarize, the 
fault with children’s read- 
ing today is the attitude 
of the children; too scat- 
tered interests, too much 
amusement and general 
indulgence make them 
unwilling to give time to 
develop taste; and, sadly 
enough, the development of this very taste and 
discrimination would give varied interests, amuse- 
ment and judgment in later years. 

Yet, in spite of all this, taking the question by 
and large, I am not discouraged. Improvement 
is bound to come if the makers and distributors 
of good books for children continue and combine 
their talent and good work. 

—AGNEs CurRRIE Children’s Librarian, 
Free Public Library, Worcester, Mass. 


The habit of 


WE think it must be admitted that there is, as 
you suggest, something “the matter with chil- 
dren’s home reading.” Correct reading habits 
are not generally formed in school, and too 
frequently desirable beginnings made in lower 
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grades are suspended or permanently lost in the 
upper elementary grades. Anything that will 
help find and correct the causes of these habits 
is to be encouraged. 

So many factors influence the reading of 
children, and consequently of adults, that we 
believe it impossible to say that any one thing 
in particular is a prime factor. 

Librarians have been so impressed with the 
importance of the questions you raise and the 
lack of scientific knowledge of the facts involved 
in this and related problems, that a year ago the 
American Library Association appointed a Com- 
mittee on the Study of the Development of 
Reading Habits, with Dr. C. C. Williamson, 
Director of Libraries, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as chairman. That committee has 
made considerable progress and has completed 
plans for a thorough-going study of what it is in 
experience and the life of people which causes 
some to become good readers, while others read 
but little or read mainly inconsequential matter. 

This study inevitably must go back to elementary 
- and secondary schools for an investigation of 
the more or less incidental factors in the child’s 
school experience which tend to influence per- 
manently his reading interests and the quality 
and quantity of reading he does both during the 
period of formal education and afterwards. 

—Sarau C. N. Boats, Assistant Secretary, 

American Library Association. 


THE technical achievement of learning to read 
for its own sake should develop naturally into 
reading for the sake of interest in the contents 
of the book. 

I do not know enough about modern methods 
of teaching reading in the schools to criticize 
them, but I firmly believe that if parents begin 
early with the right books, before reading by 
the child begins, and enjoy books with the child, 
reading will come early and naturally and if the 
child is well provided with the best books suited 
to his age, he will keep his good taste and develop 
good reading habits, without being forced or 
nagged or made self-conscious about his reading. 
I am a great believer in family reading-aloud 
and was brought up on it. As soon as we were 
able, we children did our share of the reading. 

Not long ago, after a talk to mothers on 
children’s reading, a zealous mother came up to 
me bringing her ten-year-old boy. She was 
much worried about his literary taste because 
he didn’t like and wouldn’t read MacDonald’s 
“At the Back of the North Wind,” which had 
been given him for his birthday. With genuine 
sympathy for the boy—not only because that 
happened to be one of the few books to which I 
felt no response in my own childhood, but 


because he had been forced to waste a perfectly 
good afternoon listening to a talk intended for 
his mother—I asked him about the books he 
did like. His eyes gleamed when he spoke of a 
book about the adventures of Ulysses. His 
mother need not have worried! 

What mothers seem to forget is that each 
child is an individual with a right to his own 
tastes. Give him plenty of the best and leave 
him free to choose what he likes. He should 
feel no more sense of guilt in not liking every 
good piece of child literature than his mother 
feels in not enjoying the work of every writer 
held high in the world of adult literature. To 
come back to the schools, I feel encouraged by 
the growing prevalence of school libraries as it 
seems to me that the primer and first reader 
should be immediately and richly supplemented 
with books that are not ‘“‘school’”’ books to be 
thought of in the light of lessons. 

—HE.EN Dean Fisu, Children’s Department, 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York City. 


Tue children of earlier generations suffered 
from a famine of reading; the children of today 
suffer from a surfeit. There is too much to 
read. A great deal of it is far superior to what 
we had when we were young; in fact the average 
quality of children’s reading as supplied by 
public libraries is very high. But when we add 
the magazines, the daily and Sunday comic 
strips, the movies and other perfectly proper 
and harmless diversions it is like placing the 
child in Aladdin’s cave. Grown folks suffer in 
the same way. Pickwick traveled from Charing 
Cross to Rochester in a coach, and he saw what 
went on along the old Kent Road. But I have 
friends who have just finished touring the world 
and can’t remember much except Suez and 
Gibraltar. 

I don’t know what can be done about it, 
but here in this library we are more niggardly 
than we were in issuing books to children. When 
we let a child have half a dozen at a time I 
could see them playing catch with books instead 
of baseballs on the green outside my window. 
Two books at a time is enough we find. We 
hope that this may in some degree restore the 
sense of the preciousness of good books, the 
“‘life blood of master spirits.” 

As for the child reader at large you speak of 
in your letter it is apparent, as my associate in 
the Young People’s Room in this building says, 
that she needs ‘‘background,” but I don’t know 
exactly what that is nor how she is to get it. 
Can’t we put her for a while on a stricter diet, 
cut down the calories, so to speak, and build up 
a more muscular and athletic mind for her? 
She isn’t too much grown up to do as she is told. 
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I’d tell her, I guess, to tell someone all about 
each book she has read before she passes on to 
another, or perhaps to write something about 
it, or to see if she can’t write a story or relate 
in ink an experience of her own, and then do 
something to divert her interest from books. 
They can become too much of a good thing. 


—Paut M. Paring, Librarian, Syracuse Public Library, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


So many children who learn to read fast and 
at an early age are not compelled to give con- 
centrated attention to oral story-telling. If they 
have not native good taste and are not sur- 
rounded by good books, their reading gravitates 
down to “series,”’ ‘‘bed-time stories,’ newspaper 
and magazine material. Much of this may not 
be bad but it comes in fragments and demands 
little of the intellect. The answer is generally 
that parents do not take the trouble to keep on 
supplying or suggesting something just a little 
harder, just a little longer. Children like to be 
tested and their capacity in reading, which 
implies emotional content as well as knowledge, 
is often beyond their so-called grading in school. 

Parents have at their service librarians and 
other trained specialists, who will supply reading 
lists. Whether the books are bought to stay at 
home or used at the library, parents can at least 
pretend an interest in them, and watch that more 
advanced suggestions are made. They can also 
check variety in home reading, see that not all 
of it is fiction, but that each year a book of 
poetry, science, biography, nature study or 
travel is acquired. 

—Lovuise Seaman, The Children’s Book Department, 
The Macmillan Company. 


Most of us seem to agree that the modern 
method of laying emphasis from the beginning 
on reading as a thought process is the right idea. 
The big problem seems to be how to achieve 
this thought-getting process. In this day when 
fairy tales are coming true, when the ship has 
been built that will sail over land and sea, when 
we can hear instantly from the uttermost parts 
of the world, would the children take kindly to 
the slow laborious method of letter and word 
mastery before reading paragraphs? Consider- 
ing the rapidity with which some children learn 
to get through from a complex whole without 
knowing letters or how to spell, it does not seem 
necessary. Much of the trouble seems to lie 
in the formation of poor reading habits and 
having a meager supply of suitable books. 

It seems to me that in teaching reading to 
children in the lower grades, especially in grades 
one and two, a reading vocabulary ought to be 
selected for mastery. Many books with attrac- 
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tive covers and illustrations should be written 
in this vocabulary so that there will not be a 
jumping around from book to book for known 
words, a restless habit that no child ought to 
form. The child ought to read many books 
with the same vocabulary no matter how much 
silent reading he attempts. The bad reading 
habits that are formed in the lower grades by 
skipping so many unknown words in an effort 
to get the story lead to “skipping” at a time 
when children should not skip new words and 
difficult passages. Skipping is an art. Hunting 
for new words is interesting to the children as a 
game and should undoubtedly be continued. 
But a method to teach concentration is needed. 
Definite reading goals are needed in the lower 
grades. The interest of children aside from 
fairy tales should be“considered in preparing 
easy reading books for the lower grades. The 
feeling of some that we do not need to concern 
ourselves with the mechanics of reading and 
that individual or general reading is most desir- 
able is to me a mistaken idea. The average 
child cannot be taught to read that way. The 
little child needs drill and more drill in the alpha- 
bet. It is astounding how many children come 
to us who do not know the alphabet well enough 
to look up articles in the encyclopedia quickly. 
There are no doubt thousands of brilliant chil- 
dren who teach themselves to read, to whom this 
drill would be irksome. If literacy is to be 
compulsory in the United States it is necessary 
to consider first of all the average child in the 
public schools of America. 

Children are not realizing early the pleasure 
knowledge will yield. There should be a well- 
selected library in every elementary school and 
junior high school, with a trained teacher- 
librarian in charge. All the lower grades should 
also have a library table. A table is to be pre- 
ferred to shelves, because children love to sit 
at a table and bring flowers for it. The response 
of the children in the schoolroom to the library 
table is so immediate and satisfactory that we 
cannot doubt that all children need a variety 
and abundance of suitable supplementary read- 
ing. This silent reading which was so neglected 
a few years ago should not however take the 
place of drill in the fundamentals of reading. 
The majority of children guess at words. We 
need more oral reading in the lower grades; 
unless children have been drilled in pronunci- 
ation they enunciate the printed word incor- 
rectly, den, dem, dat, et and so on. Unless 
children have been drilled in reading print 
correctly, they acquire bad reading habits. 

The child needs to get early in life the right 
attitude toward the printed symbol, and realize 
that there is a message for him in the printed 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Learning Arithmetical 
Processes ‘Through Doing 


The Cleveland Public Schools, MARGARET A. TRACE, Kindergarten Supervisor 


present trend in the teaching of 
Iay| arithmetic is to accept usefulness as the 
\! aim rather than comprehensive knowledge. 
ag@_|'The universal need for expressing arith- 
metical relationships is apparent when we 
recognize the fact that everything exists in some 
measure, degree, quantity or number. Due to 
the social importance in school and out of keeping 
one’s quantitative thinking straight, the school 
should set a high standard in the development of 
ability to understand and interpret the quantita- 
tive relationships that 

arise in common every- 


day life and in the activ- This article in 
ities of the world at 

large. objectives 

therefore may be stated tember. While 

follows: To help 


pupils to recognize the 
natural situations where 
quantitative judgments 
are involved. To help 
pupils to count, meas- 
ure and reason so as to 
solve accurately their 
immediate quantitative problems. To develop 
such ability and skill in handling arithmetical 
tools that all quantitative thinking will be 
facilitated. 

These aims should be recognized the first year 
of the child’s school life, when, through those con- 
structive activities, games and excursions in 
which he is interested, he is led unconsciously to 
exercise his powers of reasoning. The following 
exercises in teaching arithmetical practices are in 
use in the revised course of study of the Cleveland 
schools and make use of everyday situations in 
teaching arithmetical concepts. 


the country school. 


OpsECTIVE A.—T'o associate the term one-half 
with the dividing of an object or a group into 
two equal parts. 


or ONE-HALF 


The term “one-half” is used as the need for it 
arises. ‘There should be no attempt to teach 
fractions, neither should any opportunity be lost 
to give the child at play the experience of dividing 


beginning arithmetic 
follows ‘Arithmetic in the Kindergarten’ 
published in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD for Sep- 
the suggestions outlined 
here are applicable to kindergarten practice 
in the public schools, they also have implica- 
tions for those primary classes where chil- 
dren have not had the privilege of attending 
kindergarten, and for the youngest group in 


an object or small group into halves and associat- 
ing the term “one-half”? with the parts. 

The fact that two halves are exactly equal is 
left as a matter of feeling and impression rather 
than as a conscious precept. The latter develops, 
however, as the child has repeated experience in: 

Cutting an apple into two parts, one part of 
which will be as large as the other part. 

Folding a paper through the middle in the mak- 
ing of books, bags and other articles. 

Cutting a paper strip lengthwise or crosswise, 
making it half as wide 
or half as long. 

Crayoning one-half of 
the paper blue and one- 
half green. ; 

Filling a glass half full 
of water or orange juice. 

Filling a pitcher half 
full of water to water 
the plants. 

Arranging a group of 
four or six children to 
sit at one table, one- 
half the number seated 
on one side and one-half on the other side. 

‘““May has too much clay. She may give half of 
it to John.” 


Checks on Achievement. 


1. Do children interpret correctly directions 
in which the term ‘“‘one-half’’ is used? 

2. Is there any growth in the ability to cut or 
fold paper or cloth into halves or equal parts 
more accurately? 

3. Do the children themselves consciously use 
the words “divide,” ‘‘separate,” or ‘‘one-half’’? 

4. Is there any evidence of a developing interest 
in mathematical terms and processes? 


OBJECTIVE B.—To have experience that will de- 
velop a recognition of the value of time. 


TELLING TIME 


Through informal discussions, games, music, 
stories, excursions and the celebration of festival 
occasions even young children begin to appreci- 
ate the fact that (a) time embodies the element of 
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BUILDING A LUNCHEON TABLE WITH PLACES FOR SIX CHIL- 
DREN DEVELOPS MEASUREMENT 


Frances Heller, Cleveland 


number and (b) time may be measured in many 
ways. 

The clock tells the time. 

The kindergarten child is not expected to tell 
the exact time by the clock. Many of them do, 
however, and this is a stimulus to others. A 
desire to do a certain thing at a certain time 
gives a motive for learning to tell the time. A 
dresser or nursery clock, in addition to the school 
clock, is suggested for the play corner. 


The following points may be given attention: 


Parts of the clock—the face, long and short 
hands, pendulum, dial, numbers on the dial. 
The necessity for winding and frequency of 
winding. 

Position of the hands at school time, dismissal 
time and bedtime. 

Different kinds of clocks—grandfather, cuckoo, 
alarm, tower clock. Take children to see clocks 
in principal’s office, basement, bakery, clock 
tower. 

Necessity for obeying the clock. 

What the clock tells us to do at certain times 
of the day. 

What it means to be prompt. 

How promptness helps other workers. 

What it means te save time, to waste time. 


Kindergarten children should know time in the 
sense of early and late, fast and slow. 

Signal bells and whistles tell the time for 
certain things; the school bell tells the time 
for school to begin, the time for recess, the time 
for dismissal. 

The church bell tells the time for church. 

Street signals, red, yellow and green lights, 
tell the time to go and the time to stop. 


The sun tells the time. 
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Day and night as controlled by the 
sun are merely mentioned. Children 
should know the meaning of and use 
correctly, day, night, morning, afternoon, 
evening, yesterday, today and to- 
morrow. 

The week and the days of the week are 
intervals of time. 

The days of the week should be known 
in their correct order. 

School days should be distinguished 
from Saturday and Sunday. 


Children naturally learn these facts 
through references such as the following: 

‘Tomorrow is Saturday and there will 
be no school.” 

“Your mothers are to come to school 


tomorrow. This is Tuesday. What day 
are the mothers to come? Yes, tomorrow, 
Wednesday.” 


“The circus is to be here on Friday. This is 
Monday. How many days must we wait?”’ 


The seasons are longer intervals of time. 

The young child should know: 

Spring as the time for the awakening of life. 

Summer as time for further growth and in some 
places as vacation. 

Autumn or fall as harvest time. 

Winter as resting or sleep time for nature, and 
the time for ice and snow. 

The year is a still longer interval of time. 

Every kindergarten child should know his age, 
that he will be six years old on his next birthday, 
that his baby brother is younger and the brother 
in the third grade older then he is and that 
Christmas comes only once a year. 


Festivals: 


A young child cannot appreciate the historical 
significance of these occasions but should know, 
in general, that: 

Thanksgiving is a day in the fall for all people 
to say ‘““Thank You.”’ 

Christmas marks the birth of Christ and comes 
in this locality in the winter time. 

Easter is an occasion for the world to rejoice 
in the coming of spring. 

Local days of importance will be stressed 
according to the environment and always on the 
level of a young child’s comprehension and 
interest. 


Practical Checks on Achievement. 


1. Is there a growing appreciation of the value 
of time? 

2. Is there any evidence of better planning of 
time on the part of the children? 
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a. Are they more prompt in entering and leav- 
ing the room? 

b. Do they gather up and put away their 
materials in less time? 

c. Do they respond more quickly to signals, 
coming together without loss of time to sing, to 
discuss work accomplished, to play games? 

3. Is there any appreciable gain in their know]- 
edge concerning the days of the week, festival 
occasions, seasonal changes? 

4. How many in the group can think of a song 
or a verse about winter? About spring, etc? 


OBJECTIVE C.—T'o acquire and use as needed, a 
quantitative vocabulary. 


SIZE 
Learning to discriminate differences in size: 


Large and small: 


Dolls, animals, balls, blocks, marbles, chairs, 
pictures, flags, seeds, fruit, headbands for hats. 


Long and short: 


Build a long wall, a long bridge, use a long 
thread, a shorter thread, compare Mary’s long 
hair with Helen’s short hair, find a long pencil, 
play rhythms that will tell the kind of steps to 
take, long or short. 


Tall and short: 


On excursions notice the tall buildings, tall 
trees, tall poles, tall chimneys, find tall and short 
children. 


Wide, or broad and narrow: 


Wide and narrow ribbon, wide and narrow 
brims on hats, wide doors of church and barn, wide 
and narrow windows, wide and narrow walk or 
bridge, wide and narrow frames on pictures, 
broad or narrow face of oblong 
block in building brick walls. 


Thick and thin: 


Thick and thin cloth. 

Thick and thin books. 

Thick or thin handle on basket. 

Thick or thin legs or neck of 
animals. 

Thick or thin stems of fruit. 

Thick or thin garments in winter. 

Thick or thin liquids, syrup and 
water. 


Large, larger, largest; 
smaller, smallest: 


small, 


These terms are used only inci- 
dentally in reference to certain ma- 
terials and objects in the room. 


Stress is placed upon sharp contrasts, not 
graduations in size; for example, find the smallest 
ball in the basket, find the largest ball. 

The pupil’s failure to do this will call for empha- 
sis upon larger and smaller. The term ‘“‘middle- 
sized” is usually used when there are three sizes: 
for example, smallest bed, largest bed and middle- 
sized bed. 

Contrast in size may be illustrated by stories 
such as ‘“‘The Three Bears,” ““The Three Pigs,” 
and “The Three Billy Goats Gruff.” 


ForM 


Learning to discriminate in form: 

Solid forms—sphere, cube, cylinder, oblong and 
triangular prism. 

Correct names are associated with the different 
shapes found in beads, marbles, candlesticks, and 
fruits. 

Surface forms—circle, 
triangle. 

Folding paper for construction work. 

Constructing square, oblong and _ triangular 
baskets out of cardboard. 

Making designs on paper plates for luncheon. 

Decorating clay forms. 

Finding the forms among candies, cookies and 
animal crackers. 

Drawing these forms for certain group work 
such as Target, Hopscotch. 

Cutting these forms in large sheets of cardboard 
and tossing balls or bean bags through the open- 
ings. 


square, oblong, and 


POSITION 
Learning to discriminate as to position: 


Under, over: 
Keeping feet under the table while working. 


ENCLOSURE OF SPACE MAY BE TAUGHT IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


Frances Heller, Cleveland 
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Frances Heller, Cleveland 


Placing a mat under the flowerpot. 

Hanging hat over the coat. 

Wearing sweater under the coat. 

Placing a basement under the house. 

Placing an awning over the porch. 

Having boat pass under the bridge. 

Strips in weaving pass over and under other 
strips. 

Right, left: 

Shake hands with right hand. 

Use pencil and crayon in right hand. 

Use spoon and fork in right hand. 

Put right mitten or glove on right hand. 

Put left shoe on left foot. 

Salute flag with right hand. 

Directions in terms of right and left are difficult 
for young children and one hundred per cent 
accuracy is not expected. Preparation for this 
is made in the following manner: 

Children skip in one direction, then turn and 
skip in the opposite direction. Having had this 
experience they are ready for the next step, 7.e., 
following the directions, “Skip to the right,” 
“Skip to the left.” 

Children march in a single line. ‘One child 
turn this way, and one turn that way.” The 
teacher points to the right and the left. The 
next step is to name the direction as “One may 
turn right, one may turn left.” 

Up, down: 

“Put hands up—hands down.” 

“Stand on the table—jump down.” 

“Stand—stoop down.” 

“Play seesaw—one up, the other down.” 

“Go upstairs to principal’s office—go down- 
stairs to custodian.” 

“Build blocks up—take 2, 3, 4 down.” 
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A LIVING-ROOM PROJECT TEACHES JUDGMENT IN MEASURING AND 
ESTIMATING TO FILL SPACE 


High, low: 

Name things that are high and 
low. 
Top, bottom, middle, between: 

These terms are used with 
reference to situations similar to 
the following: 

“Tell me the number or kind 
of blocks on the top row.”’ 

“Paste picture near the top or 
in the middle of the page.” 

‘““Leavespace at the bottom for 
your name.” 

“Stand in the middle of the 
ring.” 

‘Place the basket in the mid- 
dle for the balls.” 

“John may stand between 
Mary and Peter.” 

‘Make the hole for the candle 
in the middle of the clay cube.” 


Front, back behind, in front of: 


“Build a porch on the front of the house.” 
‘Make a front yard and a back yard.” 

“Put the pockets on the front of the dress.” 
“Stand behind your chair.” 

‘Hide behind the piano.” 

“Mary cannot see if you stand in front of her.” 


Inside, outside: 


‘‘Paint the inside of the bowl one color and the 
outside another color.” 

‘The children in the inside circle skip, the chil- 
dren in the outside circle stand.” 


Measurement of Achievement. 


1. Do the children interpret more readily 
the meaning of the terms previously used? 

2. Do they use these terms when conversing 
freely with each other? 

3. Give directions, using preceding terms to test 
ability to retain in memory and to execute. 


EXAMPLE 


Bring the middle-sized book and place it on top 
of the cupboard, behind the pot of ferns. Then 
you may stand between Peter and Paul. 


OssEcTIVE D.—To learn to exercise judgment as 
to distance or space. 
SPACING 
Children learn to allow enough space for build- 


ing, placing chairs and other furniture, tossing a 
ball or playing other games. 


OBJECTIVE E.—T'o begin to develop a feeling for 
ratio. 
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RATIO 
In terms of money: 


The cent, nickel and dime are familiar to all 
kindergarten and first-grade children. These 
coins are brought to pay for milk, for the purchase 
of a toothbrush, for puppet shows or other school 
entertainments, for carfare when taken on excur- 
sions, and for the community and library funds. 
In terms of liquid measure: 


The terms pint and quart are used in speaking 
of milk but these are not terms to be taught. 
Water is brought in a cup or pitcher for the plants 
or fish. 


In terms of dry measure: 


Kindergarten children use the terms pound, 
peck, bushel, dozen, without knowing the actual 
value of the terms. No attempt is made to teach 
them. 


In terms of linear measure: 


Many occasions arise when children need to 
* measure, not in terms of inch, foot or yard, but in 
terms of improvised units. 


EXAMPLES 


“Make a fence as long as this stick.”’ 

“Make a flagpole as high as this stick is long.”’ 

“Draw around the doll to make pattern for a 
dress.” 

“Draw around your hand or foot to make a 
pattern for a mitten or slipper.” 

‘“‘Draw around a spool or glass to make wheels 
for a wagon.”’ 

‘Measure your head with a piece of string to get 
the size for a headband.”’ 

“Use the yardstick or blocks to measure for the 
place where you are to stand to roll or toss the 
ball into the basket.”’ 

‘Measure the height of the child next to you for 
the health-record chart.” 


OBJECTIVE F.—To have children choose sizes of 
things appropriate to the need. 


To choose a chair suited to the size of the child. 

To choose a picture of the right size and shape 
for the space where it is to be pasted. 

To build a barn large enough for toy auto- 
mobile. 

To build a bed large enough for doll. 

To build furniture the right size for the room. 

To make hats to fit different sized dolls. 

To build furniture large enough for the child to 
use. 

To throw different sized balls and bean bags 
through different sized holes in the board. 

To find overshoes, particularly not to select 
another’s shoes. 
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OBJECTIVE G.—To use in play the simplest arith- 
metical processes of addition and subtraction. 


.ADDITION 
To learn that amounts are increased by addition: 


A child cut the belt for a doll dress too short 
and found that she had to add a piece of cloth 
to make it long enough. 

Four bottles of milk were placed on the table. 

Six children sat down. Two more bottles had 
to be brought. 

Five children were needed for a game. 
were chosen. 
invited? 

A fence was built with blocks around a square 
yard. One side was shorter than the other. 
How many more blocks were needed to make the 
sides the same length? 


Two 
How many more should have been 


SUBTRACTION 


To learn that amounts are decreased by taking 
away: 

A number of objects are placed in a row. A 
child blinds his eyes while one or more is removed. 
How many are left? How many taken away? 

Game of “Five Little Birdies.” 

“One by one they fly away, leaving 4, 3, 2, 1 
and finally none. Gradually they return, one by 
one.”’ 

A child cuts a pattern too long or too wide and 
finds she must cut some off. 


Checking Achievement. 


1. Is there any gain in the ability to ‘“‘add to” 
or ‘‘take from” in order to get the desired size 
or amount? 

2. Is there any evidence of growth in the power 
to plan or to calculate? 

3. Is there any gain in the ability to meet 
emergencies? 


OBsECTIVE H.—T°o associate the meaning of num- 
ber symbols without learning formally any particu- 
lar symbols. 


READING NUMBERS 


The interpretation or the writing of numbers is 
not stressed in the kindergarten. Many children, 
however, imitate the teacher or older brother and 
sister and become interested at an early age in 
making figures. They observe automobile and 
house numbers and in this way become familiar 
with figures. This interest is not checked but the 
children who can read and write numbers are 
encouraged to make use of their ability along this 
line. 

Some kindergarten teachers keep a box of large 
figures mounted on heavy cardboard which the 
(Continued on page 60) 
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‘The Child Guidance Clinic 


and the Family 


By Fanny Rosson KENDEL, President, Ohio State Parent-Teacher Association 


¢— HE modern city or suburban home pre- 

44| sents a sharp contrast to the Puritan home, 
\}/ or that of the pioneer family. In the 
he) | early days of our country the combined 
©! efforts and energy of the whole family were 
necessary for the mere maintenance of life, and 
rigid discipline was needed in the home in order to 
accomplish this result. This living and working 
together created a strong feeling of unity in the 
family group, and the members knew each other 
well during their whole life, and from this knowl- 


conditions call for expert knowledge of standards 
of living in relation to income. The social isola- 
tion of a family in a city makes it necessary for 
man and woman to make many adjustments. 
Easier housekeeping with modern conveniences, 
and compact living and working quarters, bring 
many leisure hours to the woman. Instead of 
living and working together, we find a family 
scattered far and wide in search of recreation. 
Successful family life is a series of adjustments. 
First of all husband and wife have to plan their 


edge came an understand- own life together. Many 
ing of motives and young girls who have 
actions. Customs and Mrs. Kendel began her study of child- never completely  ad- 
family traditions were hood by directing successfully a public justed themselves in 


easily assimilated by the 
younger generations. 

The contrast between 
the early American home 
and the modern home is 
often presented in criti- 
cism of present - day 
methods and _ children. 
We must admit that the 
stern, long-faced Puritan 
parent was at least con- 
sistent and only tried to 
live up to the standards 
which had been set him in 
his own youth. If he did 
not spare the child, 
neither did he spare him- 
self. He did not require 
attendance at church on 
the part of the children for a four-hour session, 
and go off and play eighteen holes of golf himself. 
Why should he not be the law-maker in his own 
household? That, in his day, was one of the 
requisites of marriage and his duty. He had seen 
it exemplified in his own home as a child. His 
patterns of behavior included no freedom for 
himself or his children. 

The modern family in a modern home will 
know many changed conditions of living, even in 
one generation. <A boy, brought up on a farm or 


school kindergarten. 


Cleveland.”’ 


subject. 


in a simple home in a small town, may begin his 
married life in a city apartment and later acquire 
These changing 


a palatial suburban residence. 


she is an outstanding example of mother- 
hood in the modern sense with its wider 
community implications. 
“T am deep in Parent-Teacher work and 
Mr. Kendel is as much interested in ‘the 
movement as I am. 
Edward, fifteen years old, is a sophomore at 
Western Reserve Academy. 
middle boy, nineteen years old, is at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Charles, is married and in business in 


We quote from these personal messages to 
the editor, since they demonstrate Mrs. 
Kendel’s ability to see both sides of her 


At the present time any group are suddenly 
called upon to adjust 
themselves to a husband, 
and then as_ suddenly 
become person of 
authority over a house- 
hold and a family. Men 
who have attended mili- 
tary school as boys know 
what military discipline 
means. Many lines of 
business offer the same 
lines of discipline to a 
man, but to a girl or 
woman often the first 
military discipline’ she 
experiences is when she is 
called upon to feed a baby 
every four hours, and 
administer orange juice and water in between 
times. 

Modern city life has fostered the small family, 
and the mother often expends time and attention 
on one child which should be ‘given to several 
children of different ages. The modern father is 
apt to delegate the bringing up of the children to 
the mother, and with most of his work done out- 
side of the home, he may well feel that this should 
be her part in making the home. All of these 
influences make it possible that a child may 
receive a larger share of attention and direction 
than he should for his own good. The only child 
in a home can become a self-reliant individual only 


She writes us: 


My youngest son, 
William, the 


The oldest son, 
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if the parents exercise great care and under- 
standing. 

Classifications are dangerous, but one can 
easily see two types of parents in modern 
times. 

The smug, self-satisfied parent is one who will 
admit no questions as to the rightness of his 
actions at all times in relation to the training 
of his children. His mind is closed to the pos- 
sibility that conditions are changed. ‘The father 
desires to have his son acceptable to the father’s 
group. He will not allow that son to follow any 
other line of conduct than that he followed in 
his own youth. Especially do these fathers fail 
to understand the freedom that has come to the 
young girl. It is perfectly possible for a “good 
girl” to come home alone, or even with a young 
man, at a very late hour. 

The feeling that children are property, to be 
disposed of as the parents wish, is still strong 
in some men and women. This attitude of 
mind will foster a feeling of bitterness on the 
part of the father, when sons and daughters 
- choose their own line of conduct. The claim 
is made that the children show ingratitude for 
all that has come to them from father and 
mother. Sometimes it takes a serious case of 
delinquency, which has to be dealt with by the 
juvenile court, to arouse this type of parent 
into some other line of behavior. Just because 
a man and a woman suddenly become parents 
is no reason why all self-improvement and self- 
education should cease. They should continue 
“growing up,’ and study adjustments and 
broader fields of service, in order to keep up 
with their children, who are always a generation 
ahead of their parents. 

The seeking parent is the other type, and 
while many wrong leaders may be followed, 
there is at least an open mind and a desire for 
guidance manifested. Help is sought far and 
wide in this extremely difficult job of being a 
good parent in a modern home. 

This type of parent has many opportunities 
in these days for increasing this knowledge of 
how to bring up his children. The study of 
child psychology has been interesting students 
and teachers for many years, and it is fast 
becoming an exact science. Modern research 
has shown many instances of the disastrous 
effects of repression and inhibition in childhood. 
Some parents, with the desire to give more free- 
dom than they have known as children, go to 
the opposite extreme, anda child may grow up 
with the idea that no self-restraint is necessary 
and that no laws need be obeyed. Many studies 
of types of behavior have been made and it is 
interesting to note that mothers, teachers and 
the mental hygienist differ very much as to 
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what is desirable and what is undesirable behav- 
ior on the part of the child. 4 

The mother’s standard is made usually from 
her own emotional reaction to noise, confusion 


or disorder in the house. In other words, it 
may not be so serious an offense to cut paper 
in the dining room on Thursday as it is on 
Saturday, since Friday is cleaning day and the 
house must be kept in order for Sunday. The 
teacher’s standard relates to order and dis- 
cipline in the schoolroom. Self-control and self- 
restraint are valuable attributes of character, 
but often may be over-emphasized in the school- 
room merely to “keep order,” without any 
reference to the health or needs of the child. 
The mental hygienist has seen that certain 
types of conduct are successful and healthy in 
an adult. He should be able to support himself 
adequately, be happy, and should be acceptable 
to his particular group. It has become neces- 
sary to decide what behavior in childhood will 
lead to this desired end. 


THE wisest assistance in the solution of prob- 
lems in child behavior is found in the child 
guidance clinic. Fortunately the word “clinic” 
is only used in connection with expert knowledge, 
and it is hoped that this may long continue to 
be the case. Modern nursing and surgery have 
developed to a high degree the objective method 
of dealing with physical ills, and the same method 
has been followed in all proper guidance clinics. 
Here the trained psychiatrist, psychologist and 
social worker bring the experience gathered 
from hundreds of cases of children to bear upon 
the study of one more case. An unemotional 
atmosphere is created, and causes of misconduct 
can be traced to the right source. No two cases 
are ever exactly alike, or receive identical treat- 
ment, but of course the experience gained in 
handling numerous cases is helpful and sug- 
gestive for the solution of another problem. 

The child guidance clinic has rendered a 
great service to the modern home by placing 
the responsibility of child training upon the 
father and mother, precisely where it belongs. 
This is indeed a hopeful sign, aS SO many activ- 
ities have been taken out of the home, with the 
growth of modern city life, that it has ‘become a 
topic of discussion as to what is the province of 
a home. A home with parents and children in 
it will always have socialized duties and respon- 
sibilities that cannot be given to anyone else as 
long as life shall last, and while this particular 
group remains together as a family. 

The child is in no way responsible for being 
in that home. Too often he is only the unwel- 
come result of a moment of passion on the part 
of the parents; but interest in the growth and 
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development of a child will give parents increased 
opportunities for co-operation and adjustment 
and there may be built, even on this weak 
foundation, a real home. 

Parents whose life is conducted along the 
most modern lines, and whose children are 
planned for as carefully as the meals and the 
furniture, sometimes give too much attention 
to the child, and make many mistakes in han- 
dling him. Fortunately this type of parent is 
usually the “seeking” type and will accept 
guidance from child experts as from the obste- 
trician and the pediatrician. 

Sometimes a father who has never taken an 
active part in the training of the children will 
hear a talk on “Child Training” at his favorite 
luncheon club. It is quite possible that the only 
point retained may be “Give the child freedom 
that he may have self-expression.”” This idea 
earried back into a well-regulated home may 
cause disaster, because of disagreement between 
the parents. Only frank discussion and agree- 
ment as to standards will ever bring harmony 
in action. A certain father was once reproaching 
the mother for not upholding him in his com- 
mands to the children, and after a rather 
heated discussion it was found that the father 
expected immediate, military obedience to a 
command, and the mother was trying to 
train habits of thought and action that 
would guide the boys when they in turn 
were training their own children. A _ successful 
compromise was made, and both parents were 
able to agree on a certain type of acceptable 
behavior from the boys. 

It has been shown by trained observers that 
the relationship existing between elements in 
the individual and his environment make for 
mental health in the child. ..The parents control 
this environment exactly, as long as the child 
is in the home, and this makes it all the more 
necessary that one should have the right knowl- 
edge of the proper environment for a child. 
Education of the child goes on twenty-four 
hours in the day and home; school and street 
are the centers. Parents are responsible for 
what happens in these places. Although the 
modern school curriculum now contains much 
that formerly belonged in the home, the parents 
are responsible for having the children attend 
regularly, for their attitude toward their school 
work and for their physical condition. 

The correct training of a child must in- 
clude education in self-expression and edu- 
cation in self-control. School offers a great 


opportunity for the latter, as self-expression is 
acceptable only along certain well-defined and 
prescribed _ lines. 
offer 


The home therefore should 


every opportunity for self-expression. 
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Freedom without license should be taught and 
self-control, through thoughtfulness and consid- 
eration for others. When there has been no 
training or discipline in the early years of child- 
hood, there is much adjustment necessary on the 
part of mother and child when the time comes to 
enter school. ‘Teachers find the first grade their 
most difficult one, as the children have not learned 
to adapt themselves to a group, and there are no 
suggestions from another professionally trained 
mind about the proper placement of these 
children. 

A child that has been “babied” in the home 
has great difficulty in any grade. As he learns 
independence of action, the mother in turn has 
to readjust herself in relation to the child. 
Growing up is a process of adjustment on the 
part of the child to the many persons who are 
over him in an authoritative position. 


CuILp guidance clinics offer the most modern 
type of service to parents in dealing with mis- 
conduct in childhood. Proper guidance may 
prevent delinquency, and there may come a 
time when clinics will be held for normal parents 
of normal children who wish knowledge of how 
to help their children grow in a normal way. 
Children may thus be prevented from becoming 
delinquents and may become happier and more 
efficient adults. 

It has been my privilege to attend rather 
regularly the open staff conferences held by a 
child guidance clinic, and the cases presented, 
and methods of handling them, have left some 
very definite impressions on my mind. In the 
first place, it is most helpful to know that many 
wise men and women are giving individual 
attention to a little child, in order that he may 
have help in adjusting himself to life. It shows 
most convincingly that all life is valuable, and 
can be trained to give service. 

There is always a hopeful atmosphere created 
at these conferences. Even a tragic situation 
can be presented in an objective manner, and 
no emotional reaction obtained. Many situ- 
ations have an amusing side and encouragement 
and signs of improvement in conduct are always 
noted and commented upon. The open staff 
conference, at which psychiatrists, psychologists 
and social workers thoroughly discuss the prob- 
lem in hand from all points of view, offers a 
great opportunity to the parent to hear presented 
a case of another child, in an objective way, 
which carries with it a conviction of ‘‘fair play” 
both for the child and the parent. The whole 
process of finding the reasons for the child’s 
misconduct can be followed, and some of the 
causes located. Then follows unconsciously the 
placing of the responsibility right where it 
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belongs. A mother may feel the father, teacher, 
and child are all to blame for the misconduct, 
but it can be shown by comparison that her 
own attitudes and reactions have an important 
part in the situation. A situation that has 
caused bitter recriminations and arguments 
between a father and mother may give rise to 
an honest laugh when presented from a psycho- 
logical standpoint. Almost any given situation 
can be understood when a sense of humor enables 
one to look at it in an objective manner, as an 
incident to be told someone else. 

An open staff conference can demonstrate to 
any parent or teacher that goodness and bad- 
ness are largely our own attitudes toward the 
child; that we find. just what we look for. One 
ean learn from these meetings how different 
each child is from every other child, and how 
necessary it is for us as parents to realize this 
in planning the home training. Two parents 
are needed for the right home training, for this 
should represent an agreement on standards of 
conduct. The clinic has several different people 
all studying the same case, or child, but the 
treatment is based on agreement of all. It is 
never one person saying “I think” but ‘“‘we 
agree.” 

The visitor at a clinic conference, observing 
the various plans suggested for the treatment 
of cases, readily comes to see the necessity of 
community life and community betterment, from 
the standpoint of his own social life in a city. 
The ‘“‘Playground and Recreation Association of 
America” has shown through its studies that 
forty-three out of one hundred neighborhoods 
have most inadequate recreation facilities. This 
leads to corner “gangs” instead of boy and girl 
clubs. Co-operation between the clinic and 
social agencies in a neighborhood will often 
result in placing a boy or girl in a social club 
under proper supervision, and the mother may 
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find definite help in a parent-teacher association 
or some church organization. 

In looking over a report that covered two 
years’ work of a child guidance clinic, the writer 
was impressed by the number of cases that had 
come to the clinic from the parents themselves, 
and also by the large number of single lectures 
and courses of lectures that had been given 
before groups composed of parents. The direct 
benefit of this upon the child life of that city 
can never be estimated, but it shows most 
encouragingly that there are “seeking parents’ 
and that they know where to look for help. 

As a possible addition to the service a child 
guidance clinic could render a community, the 
suggestion might be made that, if possible or 
practical, the parents whose children are being 
studied as cases should be required to attend a 
class of instruction, or even an open staff con- 
ference at stated times. It would help the par- 
ents to hear the presentation of cases similar 
to their own, and it might remove a slight stigma 
attached to attendance at the clinic to see the 
neighbor from the next block, who supposedly 
had such ‘“‘lovely children,” also in attendance. 
Round-table discussion groups might also be 
formed. 

As a further development of the kind of 
service the clinics render to the home, someone 
has expressed a hope that the time will come 
when colleges, and even high schools, will offer 
adequate courses in mental hygiene so that the 
future parents will have some basis for adjust- 
ment to each other, and knowledge of how to 
meet situations that arise in trying to train 
their children. They wish this child to become 
an adult who will “‘be pleasant to live with” 
and who will face life with the clear vision of an 
understanding mind. Toward this ideal the 
child guidance movement is making a new, 
practical and definite contribution. 

—The Commonwealth Fund, New York, Division of Publication 


ON THE SNOW 


By ELEANOR FARJEON 


| Knew no woman, child or man 
Had been before my steps today. 
By Dippel Woods the snow lanes ran 
Soft and uncrushed above their clay; 
But little starry feet had traced 
Their passages as though in words, 
And all those lanes of snow were laced 
With runnings of departed birds. 


—'‘Sonnets and Poems,”’ Basil Blackwell, Oxford 


CHILDREN’S SONGS FROM 
RUSSIAN SCHOOLS 
THE SNOWFLAKES SING 


Translated by B. CoLEMAN 
y 


Lively 


ing we a-round,Help us a snow- ball’ "round, So | 


HEALTH SONG 


Translated by NicnoLas B. COLEMAN 
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1. Rip-pling wa - ter, pure and be- fore you 
neck and then the ears, Dry them both and then be dears; 


Dad 
7 


This is how, this is how? 2. Now the 


is Snow-flakes light,Dress-ing ev -ery street in white. In a 
2’ 
) mf p — J 
A 
frost- y r 
| 
| 
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Pictures Every Child Should Know 


A PURITAN GIRL 


Painted by GrorcE Henry BovucurTon, R.A., 1833-1905 


| HE familiar ‘“‘Puritan Going to Church,” 
a Kt painted by George Boughton, finds an 
| interesting companion piece for picture 
| ee.| study in “A Puritan Girl.” The canvas, 
hung in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, expresses in subject and color the 
early setting of our national life which this artist 
loved, better than any other, to depict. From the 
foreground with the figure of the girl as its main 
point of interest we are attracted to the mellow 
colors of autumn that make the ground softly sere, 
brighten the last wild flowers and touch the 
trunks of the birch trees with yellow. In the 
background, contrasting with the shadows of the 
- deep woods, we see a glowing sky where gold, 
orange and yellow carry 
out the color scheme of the 
November forest. These 
tints of the colored woods 
are harmonized in the 
yellow-tan of the girl’s 
dress painted with a tech- 
nic that gives us a feeling 
of the warmth of home- 
spun woolen. Her hat 
and sash are black. The 
bunch of flowers in her 
hands are brilliant in 
yellows. 

No study of this paint- 
ing and George Bough- 
ton’s other canvases, pic- 
turing our early history, is complete without real- 
izing the artist’s English ancestry. Although he 
lived and found his first success in America, his 
family came from England. He returned to Lon- 
don for his final work, which found as real recog- 
nition there as in our country. He was born 
December 4, 1833, in a village near Norwich from 
which his father emigrated with the family to 
America the following year hoping to find success 
in farming. The parents died shortly, leaving 
young George to the care of brothers hardly 
beyond boyhood. He went to a district school 
near Albany and began his artistic career, like so 
many other famous men, drawing in school note- 
books, supposed to be for sterner uses. Old rec- 
ords tell us that George spent his fishing-tackle 
money for pencils and paper. Soon he was copy- 
ing engravings of the period and selling these copies. 


tribe. 


young American. 


Our cover design for this issue is repro- 
duced from a photograph of an Indian 
mother and child of the Cour d’Alene 
During a recent child health demon- 
stration in Spokane, Washington, the child 
of our picture took the better-baby prize, 
and the photograph comes to us through 
the courtesy of Northern Pacific Railroad 
which expressed interest in the contest. 

This subject illustrates the American- _ of 
ization of the Indian. 
symbolic to us as a portrait of the original 


Then, still a boy, he tried applying color to can- 
vas glued toa board. One result of this period of 
his struggle, a painting of an old man seated by a 
roadside, which he called ‘‘The Wayfarer,’ was 
bought by the New York Art Union for fifty 
dollars. This gave the artist his first encourage- 
ment and in a few years he was able to study 
in Europe and make a sketching tour through the 
English Lakes, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 

His studies of village types and country scenes 
there seemed to only deepen his interest in Amer- 
ican beginnings. The experience was important 
for him in that he formed his method of painting 
outdoors, even in the rigors of winter. He was 
determined to paint realities, allowing no inter- 
mediary background or 
lighting to influence his 
subjects and their set- 
tings. He returned to 
America and the follow- 
ing years, preceding his 
final settling in London, 
gave us the paintings 
whose historical value is 
so great because of the 
international viewpoint 
the artist. These 
canvases are: “The 
March of Miles Stan- 
dish,” ‘Early Puritans 
of New England Going 


ae to Worship” (popularly 
known as “Pilgrims Going to Church’), ‘“Pris- 


cilla,” “Evangeline,” “The Last of the May- 
flower,” Music in the Pines,” “The 
Puritans’ First Winter in New England” and 
“Tchabod Crane.” 

George Boughton has pictured for us the 
rigorous elements of American life; his best 
painting was done outdoors in deep winter. 
He shows us clear, frosty sky, snow-covered 
landscapes seen in dim light or an old house 
on the dunes, deserted, the cold light of a winter 
sunset shining through its window frames. Hon- 
ored by the Royal Academy, the loved com- 
panion of Whistler, Browning and William Black 
Boughton never forgot the hardships of his 
first years in America. From these years came 


It also may be 


his ability to depict historic characters in effective 
atmospheric surroundings. 
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by George Henry Boughton, R.A. 
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(%4| the holiday season if at no other time 
For this reason we may begin 


| of year. 
planning 
L for posters 
and borders this 
month, choosing 
the one best 
adapted to the 
available material, 
the ability of the 
class and suited to 
the inclination of 
the teacher. 

The ‘‘Little 
Trees’’ border, 
which is unusually 
effective, may be 
planned by cutting 
six-inch squares of 
paper. Fold these 
squares on one 
diagonal. Trace 
and transfer shape 
(2) or, by means of 
free cutting, design 
similar tree shapes. 
Use this pattern 
as a templet from 
which to trace or 
cut duplicate tree 
shapes according 
to the number of 
times the unit is to 
be repeated. Use 
rich, deep green 
paper for shape (2). 

The little tubs, 
baskets or boxes 
will be cut from 
red paper, using a 
templet prepared 
in a similar man- 
ner to (2). The 
one-inch strips (5) 
are cut from red 
paper, with the 
billows (4) cut 
from white paper. 
These billows, 
or “ripples of 


delight,” are to be cut from a one-inch strip 
of white paper, which is nine inches long, folded 
on the short diameter and folded again, now 
two and one-quarter inches long and four folds 


Cut-Paper ‘Tree Border 


By C. Epwarp NEwELL, Director Manual Arts, Boston Public Schools 
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Coming in the Christmas Issue 


ut 


Bringing Art to the Country Child 7 


Bertha H. Palmer, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, North Dakota, describes picture study for en- 
riching the life of the child in the one-room school. 


Socializing the Child's Environment 
Geneveieve L. Lyford, Professor.of Kindergarten 
Education, Colorado State Teachers College, tells 


= of the essential educational equipment for the young 
child. 


Number Activities in Practical Arithmetic 


Katherine L. Keelor, The Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, New York, tells how this model schocl 
is making primary arithmetic a contact subject. 


Holiday Art and Craft 


Louise D. Tessin pictures and describes the Santa 
Claus poster, designing Christmas cards and decora- 
tions, and how to make many gifts. C. Edward 
Newell offers for his department in classroom dec- 


oration a Christmas tree poster. 


Special Features 


Holiday Method Articles 5 
A Christmas Play 


Christmas Stories 


the background paper. 


the Christmas season. 


>| LASSROOMS are usually decorated at thick. The curves may be traced but the effect 
is quite as satisfactory if cut free-hand. A thin 
paper is more readily cut than drawing paper 


when one is work- 
ing with four 


thicknesses. Use 
white or cream 
paper for the 
background 
The units may 


be pasted directly 
on a clean black- 
board. Paste the 
red bands (5) in 
position and on 
these paste the 
white (4) “ripples 
of delight.’’ 
Locate and paste 
the red shapes (3) 
at such intervals 
as it may be 
desired to repeat 
the units. Last, 
paste the tree 
shapes (2) by 
“tipping on’— 
slight touches of 
paste at points on 
the outline. 

If any difficulty 
is experienced in 
keeping the units 
in line, true and 
vertical, they may 
be assembled on 
nine by _ twelve 
inch paper with 
one long diam- 
eter folded to 
locate an axis on 
which to paste 
the several parts 
of the unit. If 
(2) and (3) have 
been cut from 
folded papers, it 
is an easy matter 
to locate these 
folds on the 
diameter fold of 


These single nine by 
twelve inch posters delight little children and 
make jolly remembrances to carry home for 
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CUT-PAPER TREE BORDER 


Little 
Trees 


Design by C. Edward Newell 


felded 
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Art Expression in November 


By Louise D. TEssin 


MAGILTH the month just past represented by 
Vey; goblins, cats and pumpkins, November 
se steps forth with a proud turkey and 
Med | Suggestions for colorful harvest scenes 
+} that flash their last brilliancy before the 
coming of white snow and leafless shrubs and 
= that bring somber tones to meadow and 
hill. 

Our pompous turkey looks well reproduced 
in tan, with red-orange wattle, neck and head, 
yellow-brown legs and markings of darker brown. 
The feather markings are attractively and easily 
accomplished in wax or pressed crayon. Some 
turkeys are all of gray tones, with white marks 
on their tail feathers. It would be well to plan 
the scheme before coloring the one illustrated. 
He would make an effective composition if 
placed in a field of cornstalks and orange pump- 
kins, or in a farmyard near a chopping block, 
an old pump, a wheelbarrow or a suggestion of 
an old fence, tree stumps and shrubs. 

Application of the turkey may be to silhou- 
ettes, all black against a yellow background. A 
simple scene may be added and then the sky 
made a shaded orange and yellow sunset. The 
different parts may be in flat silhouette of vari- 
ous tones of gray or colors. 

Then there are baskets to be designed. Study 
the shapes of baskets and fruit bowls. The 
method illustrated shows how different weavings 
and patterns are achieved. After the bowl or 
basket is planned, add fruit or autumn flowers 
to it. The coloring should all be in flat tones. 
Outlines may be added to make the composition 


more decorative. These designs may be used 
on booklets about the first Thanksgiving or 
describing our present-day harvests. Tinted 
cover paper should be used rather than white. 
Use no perspective in the design. 

We shall make some real baskets as well. 
Here, also, individuality in design comes into 
play. The basket shown illustrates how different 
patterns are secured, as well as a choice of medi- 
ums and methods of decorations. 

Every child likes a beautiful napkin ring to 
decorate his place at the table, and from the 
group of designs offered, pupils can all make 
their own as they choose. As gifts later on in 
December, there is nothing more suitable than 
these wooden rings, and they are very inexpen- 
sive to make. 

Wall and blackboard decorations of fruit give 
the room an air of harvest time. These may be 
carried out on a large scale for chalk coloring 
on the blackboard or smaller as a repeating 
unit on colored paper to be used as a frieze. 
Decorations of shields and eagles are in demand 
for Armistice Day problems. Crossed flags are 
easily developed on folded paper (see February 
number). Interesting surface patterns can be 
stenciled in crayon with the stars in the square, 
diamond and circular spots. 

The stern old Pilgrim Father may decorate 
a November calendar or wall-hanging. When 
cut out around the hat and collar and a slip 
pasted to the back, he can rest on the top of 
a water glass as a table decoration or place- 
card. 
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THANKSGIVING TURKEY POSTER 
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BASKET PATTERN DRAFTING 


Here is a basket whose top edges measure more than its base lines. 
Draw a 2” square on tinted construction paper. 


From a 3” x 3” piece of scratch paper cut the pattern for the basket 
side. AB measure one inch, or half of base FG. Draw AC any length, and 
a scalloped edge at top. Cut out pattern and trace to sides of base. From 
this same pattern a stencil design may be cut. The design should be influ- 
enced by the scalloped edge. Add pasting flaps to sides D and E. After 
all decorating is done cut out basket and paste sides together. 


Decorations may be carried out in crayon, water colors or cut colored 
paper. The illustration shows four different designs for sides. 


NAPKIN RINGS 


Cut napkin rings from soft wood or 
cigar box wood with a coping saw. 
Sandpaper all edges smooth. Paint 
with colored oil paints. Finish with 
coat of shellac when paint is dry. Or 
paint with colored enamels, or tube 
oil paints mixed with white household 
enamel. This needs no other finish. 


TESSIN 


CuT HOLE FOR 
NAPKIN TO PASS 
THROUGH 
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DESIGNING FRUIT BORDERS 


One 
INCH 


Fruit designs for repeating units on tinted paper should measure 3” x 4” 


across. This allows for an even repetition of 9” x 12” paper. 


Draw pattern on slip of paper. Blacken lines on wrong side of paper 
so pattern may be traced. Draw a margin across 12” length of paper, 1” 
down from top edge. Trace pattern along margin as shown, so units touch 


and form a repeating border. 


Color in crayons or paints, and in flat tones rather than shaded effects. 


Heavy outlines strengthen the appearance of the work. 
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PATTERN 


PILGRIM CUT-OUT 


Paint both sides of the hat-brim 
pattern brown, as well as the hat on 
the head of the Pilgrim. The hat 
band is tan, the buckle orange, hair 
brown, gray or any other shade, face 
flesh color, collar white and tie black. 

Bend the flaps on the brim pattern 
over and paste them into place on 
the hat so as to form a broad brim 
over the face. A real black bow may 
be pasted to the collar instead of the 
painted tie. 


HARVEST BASKET DESIGN 


FOLD AND RUB TO TRACE LINES DRAW WEAVING GUIDE LINES FOLD PAPER AGAIN ANO RUB 
ONTO OTHER HALF AND COMPLETE ACROSS GASKET ALL IN ONE TO SECURE CROSS LINES 
DESIGN DIRECTION 


DRAW HALF OF 
BASKET ON FOLDED 
_ PAPER 


ALL LINES MAY BE DRAWN 
DOUBLE AT POINT To 
ie] E A MORE ELABORATE 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
LINE ANO SPOT 
DESIGNS CAN 
GE DEVELOPED 


VARIOUS KINDS 
OF BASKET 
WEAVINGS 
MAY BE DRAWN 


BASKET 
DESIGNS 

FOR HARVEST 
BOO 


KLET 
COVERS 
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ARMISTICE DAY IDEAS Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


star units 
all-over .... 


patterns 


shields for booklet and program covers 


oyomething to Do 


We Make Our Own Books 


Soon after the first month of school, as soon as 
the five-year-olds had become acquainted with 
their surroundings and begun to look for some- 
thing to do, this teacher who had in mind the 
plan for the preprimary work in reading began to 
interest the little people in making books. The 
first of the series was named, ‘‘My Color Book.” 
Each child made his own book, using four sheets of 
manila drawing paper, 9” x 6’’, folding end to end 
and sewing or tying the sheets together with any 
colored yarn they liked best. This gave eight 
pages respectively for each book, the first page for 
the title, MY COLOR BOOK, printed with col- 
ored crayon to match the colored yarn chosen. 
As the first lesson was on red, a red ball was cut 
from paper of that color 
and pasted on the page 
assigned for it. The 
words RED—red_ were 
printed neatly with red 
crayon below. On _ the 
opposite page the chil- 
dren posted pictures col- 
ored red which they found 
at home, this involving 
a bit of home study for 
the wee ones and the co- 
operation of parents as 
well. When the “red page” was done, orange was 
next illustrated in the same way, and so on through 
the spectrum. When this book was finished the 
children had a broad knowledge of color and its ap- 
plication. They could read the names of the colors, 
find them in their color boxes and sort the colors by 
name in their various gamesand occupations. Ina 
variety of pleasing ways they will refer to this 
book all through their primary work. 

The next book in the series was a larger book 
made from 9” x 12” manila or white drawing 
paper involving more pages according to the 
number of words planned. This book is entitled 
“My Animal Book.” The book is tied with white 
cord and printed in black crayon. As the pictures 
are mostly uncolored, a pleasing effect in black and 
white is worked out. All the domestic animals 
appear in this book, the children finding suitable 
pictures for the study in magazines and papers at 
home. The first animal was the household pet, 
the cat, studied from real life. A cat was brought 
to school where she was perfectly at home. 
Pictures of the cat were brought and pasted on 
the second page of the book, the words, THE 
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CAT—the cat, being printed below. The next 
page was for the dog, THE DOG—the dog, 
being printed under his picture after studying 
him from life. Next came the cow, horse, sheep, 
pig, rabbit, goat, hen, rooster, goose and turkey, 
all studied from life where possible and always 
from good pictures. A few other attractive 
animals were added which would appear in the 
early primers, as the fox, bear and wolf. 


““My Home?” was the third book, made of twelve 
or fourteen sheets of gray construction paper, 9” x 
12”, tied with white or red cord and printed with 
red crayon. The children made their own illus- 
trations for this book, cutting from white paper 
free-hand, or from patterns, the house, trees, 
table, bathtub, stove, chairs, bowls, beds and 
other articles of furniture 
which they pasted in the 
book with words appro- 
priate printed below the 
object or picture. If a 
child is unable to cut the 
illustrations used in this 
book, he may find suita- 
ble pictures but encourage 
the hand work, crude as 
itmay be. The idea that 
the child is making his 
own illustrations for his 
book has its appeal and serves as an impulse for 
studying the illustrations in the primers later. 

The fourth book in the series was made from 
any number of sheets of 9’’ x 12’”’ brown construc- 
tion paper, tied with orange-colored yarn and 
printed with orange crayons. It was named 
“My Things.” In this book were pasted such 
things as interested the children in their play, cut 
mostly free-hand: dishes, toys, clothing, sleds, 
carts, “The Gingerbread Boy,” the drum that 
went to play with Little Boy Blue and several 
other objects remembered from their favorite 
stories. 

When completed these four books involve 
about all the subject-matter and word forms to be 
used in the first four primers taken up in the 
primary grades. They are charming books 
because of the personal interest attached. The 
children love to take any one of the series or 
all of them and read them through to visitors 
who come to the school. Reading them at home 
is the most fun of all. The step from this plan to 
the primer is very easy as the way is all prepared. 
The-children know the words and how to connect 
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them in sentences. They know how to handle 
the books with care, turning the pages carefully 
and putting them away. They have gained a 
real conception of the work of the author and 
bookmaker, as their name appears at the lower 
edge of the cover of each of the books exactly as 
the author’s name appears on the primer. Per- 
haps more valuable than anything else is the 
learning through the medium of self-activity that 
results. 

—AnnIiE E. Dakin, Principal, Cora B. Whitney Primary 

School, Bennington, Vt. 


Try Teaching Spelling This Way 


As the time approaches for spelling in the first 
grade, mention casually that next week you think 
you'll let the children spell as they do in the second 
grade. 

The day following ask if there happens to be 
anyone in the room who ean spell a word. Quite 
a response will follow. Allow each child who can 
_ spell a word to stand in front. Some of the chil- 
dren will spell their names, also cat, dog and a few 
words picked up from home. Seem quite pleased 
that the children already know so much about 
spelling. 

On the third day, should you ask, perhaps in 
recreation time, if any new words can be spelled 
that day, practically the whole class will rush 
forward. There will be quick glances around at 
the blackboard to catch words while passing 
forward. There will be hasty peeps into readers. 
Discourage none of these. Should a rather 
difficult word be spelled, write it on the black- 
board as quite a surprise. 

? There will be many “surprises” on the fourth 


ay. 

The fifth day in my experience brought forth 
the following: ‘Dayton, Ohio,” “broken,” 
“walking,” “smoking ‘‘(some interested ‘Dad’ had 
helped here), “drink,” “cocoa,” ‘‘friend,” “bears,” 
“slats” and many words gleaned from the stories 
then being studied. When asked what the child 
had in mind when she spelled “‘slats,” she replied 
that she was thinking of her doll’s bed. 

These preliminary steps will take not more than 
twelve minutes of five days’ time. But every 
child will have spelled correctly from three to 
five words. Then look over the list of fifty or 
more words required for first-grade spelling, 
words like “‘an,”’ “‘it,” “‘is,” ete., and discover how 
easily the class will attack them. 

The following week a child who can write a 
word may be allowed to do so on the blackboard. 
Here he will need a little help in joining letters in 
the better way. But enthusiasm for spelling will 
run high if the best written, correctly spelled word 
is left on the board for a few days. . If interest 
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should wane urge the children to look on the bill- 
boards, store windows or in the newspapers and 
long lists of words will result, proudly written 
down and brought to school for your approval. 

Fathers, mothers; uncles and aunts will soon 
become interested. 

How long will spelling enthusiasm last? The 
writer does not know, but her first-graders are 
still spelling eagerly and fearlessly and an unimag- 
inative little fellow who had spelled d-o, do, for 
four days spelled ‘‘to”’ today. 


—KAaTHARINE THomas, Dayton, Ohio. 


A Thanksgiving Turkey 


The children were greatly delighted with our 
Thanksgiving ‘‘potato turkey.” <A good-sized 
potato formed the body, and two enlarged sticks 
the feet, a support at the back giving balance. 
A head and neck were cut out of red construction 
paper, and the neck was inserted in a slit cut into 
one end of the potato. Real turkey feathers, cut 
three inches long, were stuck in at the sides for 
trailing wings and across the back for a spreading 
tail. Eyes and bill were added with crayon. 


Spool Furniture 


A complete set of spool furniture for the doll 
house was made by the children in our kinder- 
garten. Thin boards from cigar boxes were used 
for tables, chairs, beds and settee, the spools, 
fastened with small nails, being used for legs. 


—TaBiTHA Martie Rirzman, Monroe, Wis. 


Making a Traffic Signal 


A good-sized pasteboard box, nearly square, 
red, green and black paper, a broomstick and 
some tacks are the materials needed. The chil- 
dren covered the box as follows: The two opposite 
sides were covered with red and green paper 
respectively. It does not matter what color is 
pasted on the top and the bottom of the box. 
From the black paper the capital letters STOP 
and GO were cut and pasted on the sides, “‘Stop”’ 
on the red sides and “Go” on the green. The 
broom handle was put through the bottom of the 
box and tacked at the top to hold it firmly. The 
children did this work all by themselves and are 
very proud of their traffic signal. The following 
reading lesson resulted from this project: 


We made a traffic signal. 

We made it of a cracker box. 
We covered the box with red and green paper. 
Red means Stop. Green means Go. 

We use our traffic signal when the lines pass out. 
Earl is our traffic man. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Light the Candles 


By Mary GRAHAM BONNER 


HERE were five candles in the living-room. 


PAN One was in a little brass candlestick stand- 
(eg) 


ene 


ge_| The other four stood upon the mantel- 

-s=! piece. Sometimes when it was quiet at 
night and the embers and glowing ashes in the 
fireplace were having their late talks the candles 
would join in too. 

The embers and glowing ashes talked in very 
quiet whispers late at night. Earlier they sput- 
tered and crackled and glowed in their talk. But 
the fireplace was supposed to sleep at night too, 
or at least it was not left alone until the fire was 
almost out and even then a tall screen was put up 
in front of it. So the coals had to talk very, very 
quietly, whispering their secrets. 

There would be a little glow and then a tiny 
voice would say,— 

‘“Wasn’t the fire beautiful tonight?” And 
there would be another small glow and another 
little voice would answer, 

“The children said there was nothing they liked 
so much as an open fire.”’ 

These fireplace conversations took place often, 
and just as often they repeated the same speeches. 
It was no wonder that the candles 
wished to be as well thought 
of. 

‘““‘We used to be more popu- 
lar in the old days,” the 
candles would say. 
“Even now the grand- 
mother that 
there is nothing so 
homelike as candle- 
light, but, alas, we 
never shine alone.” 

“Only perhaps on 


birthdays when the candles are all lighted to add 
to the gayety,” added one. 

Even the candlesticks felt rather sad. Other 
candles they had known were used so much more 
quickly. Other candles had lighted so many 
rooms all by their own flames. 

“All the trouble is caused by these modern 
inventions,” said the little brass candlestick. 
“T remember well the time when I was always 
carried when someone was looking for a book, or 
when firewood was needed from the back wood- 
shed at night, or when the children went upstairs 
to bed. I was very much needed in those days. 
Now I hardly know what the woodshed looks 
like. I used to go upstairs at bedtime every 
night and come down again in the morning. 
There is hardly any change in my life now. I 
just stand here, day after day and night after 
night.”’ 

The other candlesticks agreed sadly. They 
kept quiet now. The fire was at last out. All 
was still. 

When morning came the candlesticks were all 
taken down from their places and polished. This 
happened to them once in a while, but they knew 
that their candles would be put back 
as usual. All day they stood 
again in their places, shining, 
clean, but with nothing to 

look forward to. The 
electric lights that had 
been put into the new 

house were to take 
part festivities. 

The dining room table 

was set with the best 

blue and white dishes 
and the family silver. 
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A great bowl of fruits and nuts stood at either 
end of the table and in the center of the table was 
a bunch of yellow chrysanthemums. 

“It is Thanksgiving Day,” snapped the electric 
lights as they were turned on. “It looks like a 
storm outside but we shall make the house bright 
in spite of that.’ 

The family sat down at the Thanksgiving table 
in the glitter of the electric lights. ‘Those 
lights never flicker and dance as we could,” the 
candles complained to the fireplace. But just 
then something happened. Dark clouds covered 
the sky. Snow fell in great flakes and a wild wind 
tore through the streets. In an instant poles and 
wires were thrown down. And then, even more 
quickly, the lights went out. Every single one 
of the electric lights was dark. 

“Light the candles! Light the candles!’ cried 
the different members of the family. 

The four candlesticks holding blazing candles 
were carried into the dining room. The little 
candle from the bookease was lighted and some- 
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one took it out into the kitchen. How happy it 
was at being carried there, to shine on vegetables 
and pies, turkey and jellies. 

“Candlelight never fails 
mother. 

“It’s really the prettiest light in the world,” 
the children said. 

How happy the candles were! They flickered 
and danced. The wind that blew down the 
chimney because of the storm only made them 
flicker the more, but they did not go out. That 
night, after the family had gone to bed taking 
three of the big candlesticks and the little one 
with them, for still the electric lights were not 
working, the last candlestick said to the fireplace: 
“Here we go, just as we did once upon a time on 
Thanksgiving Day. What a beautiful evening 
this has been. We’ve all been so happy and busy.” 

And the fire’s embers going to sleep under the 
warm, thick ashes spoke together between their 
last glows. ‘‘Candlelight is the light of joy,” 
they said. 


said the grand- 


Mr. Snail’s Downfall 


Adapted from a Southern Folk Lore 


INCE upon a time, in the old days when 
animals and birds lived together and 
talked like people, Mr. Snail was a high- 
flying man. Yes, Mr. Snail’s clothes 
were colored as brightly as a humming 

bird’s feathers and he could fly as far as an eagle. 
He was not the poor, miserable creature who 
travels along the roads today with his head 
tucked out of sight whenever he meets anyone. 
Mr. Snail would be wearing his colored suit and 
flying today if it had not been for something he 
did once upon a time in the old days. 

This is the way it happened. The Lion 
decided to give a dinner party, because he was 
the king of the beasts and he wanted to give all 
of his subjects a good time. So King Lion set 
places at his long table for a great company, and 
he ordered chickens and sweet potatoes and corn 
bread and barbecue and roasting ears and bis- 
cuits and gravy, enough for everybody to have 
two helpings at least. Then he invited all the 
beasts and the birds to his dinner party, and 
everyone came, tramping, walking, running, hop- 
ping and flying. Mr. Elephant came with a 
present of sugar cane and Mrs. Guinea Hen with 
a basket of fresh-laid eggs. Brother Rabbit 
brought beans and Mr. Otter a string of fish. 
All the beasts and the birds came to King Lion’s 
dinner party, but Mr. Snail was the best dressed 


of all and he flew so high on his way that he 
dropped right smack upon the table without 
paying his respects to King Lion first. 

Mr. Snail’s place was next to Mr. Fox’s and 
they were both hungry men, for Mr. Fox had 
run almost as fast and as far as Mr. Snail had 
flown. At the head of the table sat King Lion 
with a big bowl of soup in front of him that he 
dipped out in his soup ladle to fill smaller bowls 
for the company. At last everyone had a bowl 
of soup set in front of his place and they began to 
eat. But Mr. Snail, finding that the soup 
needed just a pinch of salt, said to Mr. Fox, in 
a loud voice, ‘Pass that salt this way!” 

He didn’t say, ‘‘May I trouble you for the salt?” 

He didn’t say, ‘““Be good enough to pass the 
salt this way.” 

He didn’t say, ““The salt, if you please.”’ 

No, indeed, he didn’t say anything like that. 
He just said, “Pass that salt this way.” And 
all the animals and birds who heard Mr. Snail 
were very much surprised, for they knew he had 
been brought up as well as they. Mr. Fox 
politely passed the salt to Mr. Snail and they all 
looked at King Lion to see what he would say. 
But King Lion did not allow that he had heard 
Mr. Snail, for-he was very busy carving the 
chicken and putting gravy on biscuits, filling 
everybody’s plate alike and full. 
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So presently a plate of chicken and biscuits 
and gravy came down the table to Mr. Snail. 
He looked it all over, front and back, and for- 
wards and backwards, and all around. Then he 
called loudly up the table to King Lion, ‘‘More 
gravy on these biscuits!” 

He didn’t say, ‘““May I trouble you for just a 
little more of that nice, thick gravy?” 

He didn’t say, ‘“‘Be good enough to pour a 
little more gravy on my biscuits.” 

He didn’t say, ‘“‘More gravy, if you please.” 

No, indeed, Mr. Snail didn’t say anything like 
that. He said, ‘““More gravy on these biscuits!’ 

All the animals and birds who knew how well 
Mr. Snail had been brought up looked at King 
Lion to see what he would say. King Lion did 
not say anything. He dipped up more gravy 
and had Mr. Snail’s plate passed back to him. 
But when the feast was over, King Lion asked 
Mr. Snail to step a little to one side with him 
because he had something particular to say. 

‘Snail,’ said King Lion, “‘there isn’t anything 
I know of so easy as being polite, and there 
isn’t any place I know of where the want of it 
looks so mean as at the dinner table, especially 


First told by Robert W. Dutton in St. Nicholas. 
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when you are invited to some other table than 
your own. I am sorry to say,” King Lion went 
on, looking very fiercely at Mr. Snail, “that 
someone sitting over there at my dinner table 
forgot all about this. I can’t let such forget- 
fulness go by without noticing it. Without 
mentioning any names, I am obliged to say that 
one person I asked to my dinner party, from this 
day, will be hidden from the rest of the animals 
and birds and that he will crawl along the face 
of the earth instead of flying.” 

Then Mr. Snail’s colored clothes began to fade. 
His body began to shrivel up and his shell grew 
larger and larger until he found himself inside 
it. Heavily and slowly Mr. Snail crawled away 
from his friends, and that is the way he has been 
crawling ever since. 

When the children of our South sit down to 
their Thanksgiving dinners, they remember this 
story of how the Snail once flew wide and high 
and fast until his impoliteness stopped him. 
And the story-teller reminds them, ‘Politeness 
makes easy going, no matter where you are 
traveling, but the want of it is a load that pulls 
you back more and more the farther you go.” 
Copyright, Century Co., 1900. 


A Barnyard Story 


By R. 8. Van HAaGEen 


(NE sunny morning a small white hen was 
h walking slowly around the barnyard pick- 
ing up bits of oyster shell. Every now 
fi and then she would turn her head first 
-} to one side, then to the other, to see if 
she could find some breakfast. ‘It’s pretty 
early,” she said. “I suppose the little girl is 
not awake yet. Well, Ill get my grinders 
ready,’ and she picked up some more bits of 
shell. 

Just then the rooster, who was the white hen’s 
grandfather, walked out of the chicken-house 
door and flew up on the fence. ‘Good morning, 
Grandfather,” said the small white hen. ‘‘What’s 
the weather?” Chant-i-clear!’” he cried; and 
with that the door of the big farmhouse opened, 
and a little girl came out with a shiny tin pan 
in her hand. She opened the gate and called, 
“Here chick, chick, chick!” and out of the 
chicken house, down from the fences and out 
of the barn came brown chickens, white chickens, 
black ones, speckled ones, all running on the tips 
of their toes with their necks stretched out and 
their wings spread to help them along faster. 
They couldn’t fly; they were too fat and heavy. 


The little girl waited till they were all around 
her. Then she put her hand into the bright pan 
and what a rattling and shining of yellow grain 
there was as she grasped a handful! Such plump 
yellow kernels! She let them fall like golden rain 
among the hungry chickens. Some of the corn 
fell on their glossy feather coats. ‘Pick it up! 
Pick it up!” cried the mother hens, and the 
rooster scratched as fast as he could to help 
them find the best kernels. 

“You pretty things!” said the little girl, 
“how glad I am to see your new coats so thick 
and warm these frosty mornings.” Then she 
filled the pan with fresh water from the pump 
and set it on the ground. By this time the wind 
was tugging at her red shawl, so she held it close 
= ran after her father who was going to the 

arn. 

Outside, the little white hen was sitting on 
one foot in the sun. “Craaa-aw,” she sang 
softly, ‘what a happy morning.” Then she 
stretched her foot far behind her and walked 
over to the brown mother hen. “I wonder how 
it is,” she said, “that the little girl always has 
so much good corn to give us? 1’ve asked the 
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horses and pigs and all the other animals, and 
the pigeons besides, and they all say that they 
have plenty, too.” 

“Why are you surprised?” asked the brown 
hen.”’ 

“Because,” said the white one, “this spring I 
saw the farmer go out in the field and scratch 
and scratch. He even hitched the horses to 
some kind of a machine that could scratch and 
they pulled it across the field till every bit of 
ground was combed as fine as a feather. When 
I saw the farmer working so hard I ran to help 
him, because our family are good scratchers. 
But, oh, dearme! What do you think the farmer 
was doing? He was dropping great big, beauti- 
ful, shiny, yellow grains of corn into the ground 
and then covering them up with dirt. 

“Cluck,” said the brown hen, 
queer.”’ 

“Yes,” said the white hen, ‘‘and of course I 
began to pick them up and eat them as fast as I 
could. But the farmer saw me and said ‘Shoo!’ 
_and then I knew that he did not want me there 
so I flew over the fence.” 

“Maybe,” said the dog, looking out of his 
kennel, “maybe he was hiding the corn. I 
sometimes hide bones when I can’t eat all I 
have.” 

“Yes, but don’t they look dusty after you dig 
them up again?” 

‘‘Yes,’”’ said the dog, “‘but that doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

“Ask Grandfather the farmer buries 
corn,’ said the brown hen. But the rooster 
said, “I have seen him do the same thing, and 
I don’t understand it at all. But I do know 
this—he always has plenty of corn the whole 
winter long, so you had better trust him.”’ 

“He knows how to make beautiful nests,” 
said the white hen. ‘He is mending all the 
nests in the barn—just listen! And sure enough 
they could hear a great rapping and pounding 
going on, and then a buzzing, singing sound that 
began slowly and grew faster and louder every 
minute. 

The white hen went over to see if the farmer 
had remembered to stop a crack that let the 
cold wind in on her nest. Yes, there was a new 
board nailed over it. ‘‘That’s nice,” she said, 
and was just going to step in to try the nest 
when she saw something that made her stop and 
look with surprise. Right in the middle of her 
nest was a beautiful butterfly with wings of 
black and gold. 

“How do you do?” said the kind little hen. 
“Are you resting yourself in my cozy nest? 
Isn’t it nice and soft?” 

“OQ, dear white hen,” said the pretty butterfly, 
‘“vour nest is nice, but it is too large for me. 


“that was 
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would not have come to your nest, but my own 
family is gone and my wings are heavy.” 

“What a pity!” said the white hen. “I should 
like you to stay with me, your wings are so 
lovely.” 

“Well,” said the butterfly, “I may lose them, 
but I have changed so often now that I like it 
very much.” 

“How?” asked the hen. 

‘Well, you see, once I was only an egg!” 

“Certainly,” said the hen, “‘so was I.” 

“And then,” said the butterfly, “I came out 
of the egg and was a little crawling thing, some- 
thing like a worm.” 

“How very strange!’ said the hen. 
your mother hatch you?”’ 

-.“T don’t remember that,” said the butterfly. 
“T ‘stayed a caterpillar a good while but one day 
I felt sleepy and made myself a nest to sleep in.” 

“Was it like mine?” asked the hen. 

“No, it hung by one end from the branch of a 
tree.”’ 

“Didn’t your eggs fall out?” 

“No, I hadn’t any eggs then. I just slept a 
long time, and when I awoke and crawled out 
I felt something fastened to my back that 
turned out to be wings. Oh, the blue sky, the 
warm sun, the soft air and the roses! I met 
many other butterflies who showed me how to 
get honey and where to rest at night. We were 
always together working and playing in the 
gardens and clover meadows.”’ 

“Did you eat any corn?” asked the little hen. 

“T once rested on a tall cornstalk,’” said the 
butterfly, ‘and it sang me a very sweet song.”’ 

“Tell it to me,”’ said the hen. 

“Tt sang to me about the time when it used to 
be just one little golden grain of corn and how 
it was covered up in the ground, fast asleep. 
Then it told of waking up one day in the warm 
sun and fresh air, and how it lifted its little 
green head and spread its tiny leaves, and grew 
and grew until it was very tall. ‘Under my 
leaves,’ it whispered, ‘covered tight in a pale 
green wrapper, are thousands of golden grains of 
corn, just such as I was. They are mine, all 
mine to give to the farmer. The sun and the 
rain have warmed them and washed them; and 
the wind has told me that the farmer is waiting 
for them. He will gather them, every one; 
some he will give away, and some he will plant 
next spring. None of them will be lost and soon 
I can go to sleep and rest, for I am tired.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Now that I have heard the song of the corn, 
I will never scratch it up again,” said the little 
white hen, who ran as fast as she could to tell 
the other chickens about the corn. They were 
so surprised that they stood a long time with 
their beaks wide open and their heads on one 
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side, thinking very hard. They did not see the 
butterfly float out of the barn and toward the 
cornfield, ready to fold her black and gold wings 
in her winter’s sleep. 

That afternoon the little girl went to the barn- 
yard carrying a muslin bag, and although the 
chickens knew it was not supper time, they ran 
to see if there could be anything in the bag for 
them. But, no, the little girl was looking all 
around quite anxiously. Presently the little 
white hen saw her pick up a feather and put it 
into the bag, then another and another. 

“Does she want to make herself wings?” 
asked the white hen. 


“Cluck!” said the mother hen. “No; she 
wants us to help keep her warm. Besides we 
have too many feathers anyhow.” So _ they 


began to run about and shake themselves and 
preen their feathers so as to make them fly 
about. The little girl picked them up as fast 
as she could and soon filled her bag. Each day 
she came and gathered feathers. 

“T think,” said the little white hen, ‘she is 
making herself a nest.”’ 

The little girl was making a soft bag of feathers. 
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Her mother had sewed up striped ticking and 
left a place open so that the little girl could put 
in the feathers. When it was full the good 
mother sewed it up and there was a soft downy 
pillow for cold winter nights. But whose was it 
to be? Not the little girl’s. Her bed was made 
like the others at the farmhouse, filled with corn 
shucks dried in the sun and sweet-smelling like 
the hay in the barn. Who needed to sleep so 
soft and warm? Who but the dear old grand- 
mother? Did she not sit by the fire and knit 
warm things for others, mittens, caps, stockings, 
mufflers—everything warm and gay that a coun- 
try child could need or wish. So everyone was 
ready for the winter. 

Now blow, strong wind, and turn the mill. 
Come, snow, and spread your white blanket. 
The barn is full, the doors are strong, the pens 
are mended and the corn is harvested. The 
butterfly is dreaming, her wings at rest. In 
the house the fire burns brightly and all is snug 
and comfortable. ‘‘Cluck,” says the little white 
hen sleepily from her nest, “snow to-night!” 
“Chant-i-cle-ar!”’ calls the rooster in the morning. 
“Thanksgiving weather!” 

—Kindergarten Review, 1898. 


How Bread Came to the Children 


By Puita BuTLER BOWMAN 


HE little old man sat in his doorway. 
He was smiling, for he loved to watch 


:©)} by with his shining plow and his strong 
steady horses. 

“Where are you going, Plowman?” asked the 
little old man. 

“To plow the ground, and turn over the sod, 
and make ready for the sowing of the grain so 
that by and by the children may have bread,” 
answered the plowman. 

Then came a man with a harrow. The harrow 
had many wheels, sharp like knives. 

‘‘Where are you going, Man-with-the-Harrow?”’ 
asked the little old man. 

“To break up the sod that the plowman has 
turned and soften it for the sowing of the grain, 
so that by and by the children may have bread,” 
answered the man with the harrow. 

A man came by with a sack on his back. 

‘“‘Where are you going, Man-with-the-Sack?”’ 
asked the little old man. 

‘To sow the seed in the soft ground, so that 
by and by the children may have bread,”’ 


answered the man with the sack, and he scattered 
small yellow seeds in the fresh soil. 

Then lads came by with shining hoes. And 
as they walked along they whistled merry tunes. 

“Where are you going, Lads-with-the-Hoes?”’ 
asked the little man from his doorway. 

“To root out all the weeds that grow among 
the grain, so that only the grain may grow, and 
by and by the children may have bread,” 
answered the lads with the hoes, and they 
whistled more merrily than before. 

The long summer passed and the dew rose 
from the earth at evening and moistened the 
grain. The rain fell and watered it. The sun 
shone and warmed it. The earth fed it, and by 
and by there stood a beautiful field of wheat 
that swayed with every soft breeze and shone 
like gold in the sun. Still the little old man sat 
smiling in his doorway, for he had watched the 
growing of the grain with joy. 

Then came a great, wonderful machine with 
long, sharp knives like swords and great wooden 
arms, that was called a reaper. 

‘“‘Where are you going, Man-with-the-Reaper?”’ 
asked the little old man. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Poems for the Listening Child 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


| Fly Away, Fly Away 


By CuristinA GEORGINA Rossetti 


Fly away, fly away over the sea 


Sun-loving swallow, for summer is done. 


Come again, come again, come back to me, 
Bringing the summer and bringing the sun. 


Which? 


When I am in the country 
I like the trees and grass, 

I like the cows and horses, 
I count them as I pass. 


When I am in the city 
I like the city streets, 

I like the trucks and taxis 
Passing by in fleets. 


“The city or the country?” 
I sometime say to mother, 
“T cannot say which one I like 
Better than the other.” 


—From “I Live in a City,”"{by James E. 
Tippett. Copyright,jHarper: &jBros. 


Moment 


By JoHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE 


Use well the moment; what the hour 
Brings for thy use is in thy power; 
And what thou best canst understand, 


Is just the thing lies nearest to thy hand. 


The Dusting Tune 


By GrertruDE BouGHTon URQUHART 


When Mother’s very busy 
I know that she will say, 
“Come, Janet, take the duster, 
You'll have to help today.” 


And when I take the duster 
To dust the dust away, 

I hear a song a-singing, 
That turns my work to play. 


“Come dust me,’”’ creaks the rocker, 
“Come dust me,” croaks the chair, 

“Come dust me,” sings the table, 
The song sings everywhere. 


“Come dust me, dust me, Janet,” 
“Come dust me, Janet, too,” 
With dusty things a-calling, 
I’ve all that I can do. 


From every nook and corner 
A voice calls out to me 

To ‘Dust me, dust me, dust me,” 
Till there’s no more dust to see. 


—Copyright, Youth's Companion.” 


An Indian Mother’s Song 


By L. D. Warxrns 


I will cover your little feet 


With the soft skin of the moose, 
With the feather of a goose. 


And the northern lights may play, 


Mother will guard her brown-eyed babe 


From dawn till the close of day. 


I’ll make you a cradle soft and strong 


In a blanket at my side, 


I'll make you a swift canoe of bark 


Across the lake to glide; 


And though the northern birds may cry 
At the crack o’ the white man’s gun, 
Mother will watch you from evening star 


Till the rising of the sun. 


I'll make you a dagger, to wear in your belt, 


And though the northern winds may howl 


—"Child Education,’ London, England 


Faith 


Trust ye in Providence, for Providence is kind. 
And bear ye all life’s dangers in a calm and tranquil mind. 

Tho’ hemmed and pressed on every side, hae faith and ye’ll win through, 
For every blade o’ grass bears its ain drop o’ dew. 


The Creator 


—Old Scotch Verse 


Creator of all Men, who made what doth exist! 


Who maketh grass for the herds, 
The life-bearing trees for men; 


Who permitteth the fish to live in the river, 


The birds to touch the sky. 
He sustaineth the grasshopper 
And keepeth alive even the gnat, 


The creeping and the flying things alike; 


Who maketh food for the mice in their holes 
And feedeth the flying creatures on every tree. 


Hail to thee for all these things! 


The one, the only one, with many hands, 


Seeking what is best for his animals! 


‘ Who lieth awake for all men when they sleep, 


—Ancient Egyptian Hymn 


The Street 
By ANNE MacDonatp 


The little noisy street runs down 
Past my window to the town, 

With feet—a never-ending patter, 
And voices, too, in ceaseless clatter, 
And motor horn and ecar‘er’s bell, 


And horse hoofs trotting—ebb and swell— 


Until night dons her sombre gown, 
And on the noisy street doth frown. 
Then crowds of little twinkling eyes, 


The stars—come peeping through the skies, 


And with the passing of the day, 
The sounds grow fainter—die away. 


—Permission of the Author 


THe GUIDANCE CLINIC AND THE ComMuNItTy. By 
Ralph P. Truitt, M.D., Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D., Judge 
Charles W. Hoffman, William L. Conner, Ethel Taylor 
and Fanny Robson Kendel. The Commonwealth Fund, 
Division of Publications, New York. 


HE widespread establishment of child guid- 

ance clinics has been due to a growing appre- 
ciation of what may be accomplished through 
applying the principles of mental hygiene to the 
study and treatment of children who present 
problems of behavior and personality. Attention 
was naturally focused first on the value of the 
clinic, with its co-ordinated service of psychi- 
atrists, psychologists and social workers, to the 
children concerned. More recently, however, 
members of the various professional groups and 
laymen interested in this service to children have 
become aware that its effectiveness depends 
largely upon community understanding of the 
clinic’s function and the proper adjustment of the 
relationships between the clinic and the various 
agencies with which it co-operates. 

The papers brought together in this pamphlet 
present a discussion of the function and relation- 
ships of the clinic as part of the organized social 
effort of the community. In the expression of 
their views, the authors have written in the light 
of their own experience. ‘Two of the papers were 
written from the standpoint of the clinic itself; 
three approach the subject 
from the standpoints of 
co-operating profes- 
sional and_ technical 
organizations—the ju- 
venile court, the school 


and the child welfare 
agency; and one, writ- € 
ten from a lay and non- 
technical point of view, 
gives a parent’s evalu- 
ation of clinic serv- 
ice to families 


which need it. 


This pamphlet is offered for free distribution to 
those who are interested professionally or other- 
wise in the development of community child 
guidance clinics. ‘The number of copies will be 
determined in some degree by the number of 
advance requests received. Address, Common- 
wealth Fund, Division of Publications, 578 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


CHILDREN IN THE Nursery Scuoou. By Harriet M. John- 
son. Illustrated. 825 pages. The John Day Company, 
New York. $3.00. 

Eicut-YEAR-OLp Mercnants. By Leila V. Stott. Illus- 
trated. 158 pages. Greenberg, New York. $2.00. 


E still assume that the nursery school is in 

an experimental stage. Only within the 

last year has the new word preschool, unhyphen- 
ated, been added to the growing vocabulary of 
education. ‘Children in the Nursery School” 
brings to us however a clear and practical presen- 
tation of eight years’ workings of the nursery 
group Miss Johnson directs in association with 
the Bureau of Educational Experiment and the 
City and Country School. The second title, a 
little confusing since it presents modern activity 
practice in co-ordinated arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy, English, domestic science and the arts on 
the part of the eight-year-old group of the City 
and Country School, follows the successful school 
life of children who had, in many instances, 
the benefits of nursery-school training. The two 
books are therefore one in premise, a belief 
in the essential unity of education during 

the years of childhood. 

Miss Johnson gives a clear record of 
her eight years’ experience, indicating 

L the conclusions that may be drawn 
’ from the study of children’s 
activities during the most 
significant period of 
physical, mental 
and social develop- 
ment—from four- 
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teen to thirty-six. months. She explains how the young child. Primary-school desks were 
the environment offered by the nursery school still nailed to the classroom floor; blocks, color, 
goes about its attempt to scale civilization down stories and group activities had scant place in the 
to the child level so far as his behavior patterns elementary curriculum and the nursery school 
and developing skills are concerned. In discuss- was unheard of. The growth of tolerance in 
ing this she considers the natural activities of the education during the last decade, with its parent- 
young child, the materials and equipment he teacher development and emphasis upon con- 
needs, his relation to other children and adults, structive play in school and home has created a 
and his introduction to language and rhythm. demand for the present enlarged edition of the 
‘“Right-Year-Old Merchants” is an account of book. It is designed to bring to the home those 
a play store conducted for more than five years simpler laws and practices of childhood education 
in the City and Country School, the group han- which any thoughtful mother may understand 
dling school supplies for all the classes and paying and use. 
themselves out of the profits they made by buying The book takes up the following: home equip- 
at wholesale and selling at retail. These profits ment for educational occupation on the part of 
are turned back into the financing of various the children; outdoor work and play; indoor 
projects undertaken by the school. Theimmedi- work and play; stories, games and songs; training 
ate question naturally is, how far would this the imagination; the spirit of reverence; chil- 
merchandising be practical in a larger group. dren’s playmates. During Miss Smith’s years of 
The answer is, that the store itself is not so educational activity she was in constant receipt 
important as the group activity around which of appeals from mothers in far-off, solitary places 
these children, too old for floor projects with the world over for just the help the “Home- 
blocks, generate motive power for their school Made Kindergarten” gives. That desire to make 
curriculum in the same vital sense as do younger home a garden of childhood is deeper today than 
children with their play schemes. We must ever before and will find a satisfactory answer in 
read into Miss Stott’s record the psychology of Miss Smith’s book. 
self-expression, the training in responsibility and ; 
the correlation in the course of study for which this —— Pi Clarence Hawkes. Illustrated. 268 pages. 
store project stands. Interpreted thus, the book Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


$2.50 

is important for those of us who are trying to ‘ ; 
find to what end and in what ways children HOSE periods of adventure and romance in 
should carry on the learning process. American life which are vanishing in the 


machine age of what we call progress have much 

Tue Home-Mape KinpercarteN. By Nora Archibald of interest and inspiration for boys and girls. 
Smith. 151 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. The author who visualizes the thrills of the 
$1.60. pioneer, the gold seekers or the herdsmen for 
HEN Nora Archibald Smith wrote this book children of today, is doing a real service in charac- 

the kindergarten was almost the only human- ter building. Such a book is “Patches.” In 
izing influence we recognized in the education of it Clarence Hawkes has painted in word pictures 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


HEALTH ~ SAFETY ~ FIRE 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 
A Book of 128 Pages—fully illustrated—Size 9x13 inches q 
SPECIAL: —Health-Safety-Fire is sold in combination with Primary Education-Popular Educator ($2.00 per year),—BOTH FOR $3.00 
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> 
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Selected and edited by With a preface by Florence Hale, e 
KATHERINE M. DIGNEY, B. A. Editor of Primary Education-Popular Educator 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CQMPANY 
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an educational background vividly descriptive 
of the beginnings and development of the 
cattle industry in the middle west, with its 
action laid in the life of the fast-disappearing 
cowboy. 

Patches is a mustang who rides into the story 
like a whirlwind, fleeing for his life from a vicious 
black stallion “killer” of the prairie. He is 
only a three-months’-old colt, but the cowboy 
who rescues him through shooting the wild stal- 
lion is a hero at the risk of his life. A boy comes 
to live on the ranch and is given Patches for his 
own. The taming of this plains-bred horse, his 
intelligence in the spring round-up of the herd, in 
leading a raid upon a killing wolf, in polo, racing, 
and best of all, in his affectionate devotion to his 
boy master make a tale of unfailing interest. 

Woven through the plot are threads of color 
from our departing west; songs peculiar to the 
cowboys, cattle lore, the life of a primitive ranch, 
the little-known religion of the herdsman, and 
the close comradeship between horses and man 
which is found in no other human relationship. 
Mr. Hawkes has rare vision in drawing this picture 
of the love that exists between young people and 
animals, whether horses or dogs. So his last 
book has a three-fold value; in history, in story 
value and in ethical teaching. 


CurRRICULUM MAKING IN AN ELEMENTARY ScHoot. By 
the Staff of the Elementary Division of The Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. Illustrated. 
359 pages. Ginn and Company, Boston. $1.80. 


WE are being asked to consider so many 
curriculum revisions from the research of 
educationalists that we turn with relief and a 
feeling of security to this volume which represents 
ten years’ experience and results on the part of 
one of the most stable of our model schools. 
“Curriculum Making in an Elementary School’ 
tells us what has been proved satisfactory for 
the children through practical working situations 
selected from the theory of the staff in charge. 
The life of the Lincoln School is a co-operative 
enterprise. Units of activity are selected by the 
pupils and teachers and a teaching and operative 
technic is then worked out. Those of the units 
which have survived this ten years’ test are 
described in detail: First Grade, “‘Animal Life 
on the Farm” and “The Building of a Play 
Village’”’; Second Grade, “‘A Study of City Life,” 
“The Wheat Study,” “A Study of Milk”; Third 
Grade, “China,” ‘Indian-Life Unit’; Fourth 
Grade, ‘‘Water Transportation,” ‘The School 
Bank”; Sixth Grade, “How Man Has Made 
Records,” ““How Man Has Made and Recorded 
Time.” 

Each of these activity situations is recorded 
in detail so far as aim, skills developed and 
co-ordination with the regular subjects of an 
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COLOR MINIATURES 


Pictures Every Child Should Know 
214 SUBJECTS 
Price, each, 3 cts. 


In quantity, 2 cts. 


A distinctive collection of painting masterpieces carefully selected 
and reproduced in miniature size (average 314 x 4% inches). 


An accurate conception of the original painting is offered to the 
child by the use of faithful color. To study one of these prints is to 


know the original. On each print the title and name of the artist is 
indicated. 


Individual Loose-leaf Picture Study Texts, by 7. M. Dillaway, 2 cts. per sheet 
Picture Study Manual (Illustrated) hy F. HH. Collins, - - - - - $1.00 


Write for Prospectus and Specimen Prints—Free to Teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 
424 Madison Ave. New York City 


BRADLEY TOY ANIMALS 


Just the thing for sand table work, natural history 
study, object illustration in story-telling or for 
models for drawing. They are scroll-sawed in ac- 
curate shapes and relative sizes on good quality 
wood, with details of each printed in color on two 
sides and mounted on wooden standards. Made 
in two sets as follows: 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS WILD ANIMALS 


8458 Twelve animals: 8459 Twelve pieces extra 
Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig large: Lion, Bear, Buffalo, 
Donkey Goat Hen Rooster, Camel, Elephant, Zebra, Ti- 

R bbit. G De ’ ger, Giraffe, Moose, Rhinoc- 
Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Dog. eros, Wolf, Alligator. 
Assorted, one each, in box. 


Price per: set .....:. $1.50 Price, per set....... $3.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPAN 


| 70 Park St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Assorted, one each, in box. 
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average course of study are concerned. Such 
Ss CI S SORS related subject-matter as special bibliographies, 
the use and care of outside material, details of 
For SCHOOLS and organization and administration and _ parent 
KINDERGARTENS education are presented from the experience of 
the staff. The book is a practical, illuminating 
HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 


develening the “ACME” of working guide for the new education. 
Weemploy several hundred (4 School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. $2.00. 
expert and skilled cutlers THE BEHAVIOR OF Youne ( HILDREN OF THE SAME F'aMILy. 
(many have been with us over By Blanche C. Weill. 220 pages. Harvard University 
fifty years.) This organiza- Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. $3.00. 
tion takes special interest in THE CurLp’s DEVELOPMENT AND HEaLtTH Recorp. Ruth- 
producing the best high grade Garvin. 107 pages. D. Appleton and Company, New 
cast shears and scissors in York. $2.50. 
the world. HYSICIANS, psychologists and educators 
Every pair of the several have combined their knowledge and experience 
hundred thousand scissors we in the preparation of these three titles, different 
ship annually is in- in appeal but expressing the same premise; the 
child’s conduct pattern is determined by power 
outside his own volition; his behavior is influenced 
almost entirely by his mental and physical health. 
“Health Behavior” is in part the outgrowth of 
Tell us your requirements— the seale of health habits determined and set up 
we have Scissors that will please you by the study of approximately one hundred 
advanced students and teachers of health educa- 
THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. tion, co-operating with the National Education — 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Association and the American Medical Associa- 
simmer ie tion. It includes definite health habits, attitudes 
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and knowledge to be acquired by the preschool 
child, the child who has completed the third 
grade, the sixth grade, the ninth grade and the 
twelfth grade. The place of the home and the 
community in hygienic living is outlined. The 
book is terse, authoritative and invaluable for the 
home and school working together for healthy 
personality and an accompanying healthy or- 
ganism. 

Dr. Weill, in ‘““The Behavior of Young Children 
of the Same Family,” has made the theory of 
Adler, that brothers and sisters may be as widely 
separated as the poles through their personalities 
and reactions to the family constellation, the 
basis for a most interesting series of case studies 
in the conduct of the preschool child. Her 
investigations were conducted through the Habit 
Clinics for preschool children of the Massachu- 
setts State Division of Mental Hygiene, Boston, 
under the direction of Dr. Thom. Seventeen 
families with twenty-five problem children, the 
total number of children in the families being 
fifty-nine, provided the source of her material, 
which is vastly significant for the parent, the nurs- 
ery school director and the teacher. She states: 
“The family situation may be considered the 
cause and the children the material. Not only 
the occasional child, but every child, has stood in 
his own individual, dynamic relation to his 
parents, his brothers and sisters, to the general 
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family situation and to whatever outside 
influences enter into the family life. It would 
seem that no two people, adult or child, have the 
same environment.’’ When we realize this, that 
every possible physical and emotional cause 
must be removed before we judge the conduct of 
the individual, we shall have taken a long step 
in education. 

Every mother should try to practice the health 
observation outlined in “The Child’s Develop- 
ment and Health Record.”’ Provision is made in 
it for recording in orderly sequence from birth 
through the age of fourteen years those events 
and facts of physical development which have a 
direct bearing on the child’s health and growth. 
When the child’s education begins, recognizing 
the close relation between good health and school 
progress, this book with its continuous record of 
growth and health should provide invaluable 
assistance. 


GREAT PicrurRES AND THEIR Stories. By Katherine 
Morris Lester. Series of Eight Books. Mentzer Bush and 
Company, New York. $0.72 and $0.80. 

A® picture study is fast gaining an important 

position in the school curriculum this series 
of books on the appreciation of art, one for each 
of the eight elementary grades, will prove an 
invaluable asset to teachers, and should find its 
welcome place on the shelves of the home library. 


Orn Tw wet TD 


NewJorks 
3 F AnjacenT lo Every Activity 
|| | TAN, LE WATER 
Gar | Sinete **s BaTH 3522 
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West 45 = St. at Bway ---New York 


The reproductions of the masterpieces are in 
clear soft colors, true to the originals and skilfully 


chosen for their interest. Children will find 
many friends among the titles: Van Dyck’s 


“Baby Stuart,’ “Children of the Shell’ by 
Murillo, “Madame Lebrun and Her Daughter,” 
Gilbert Stuart’s familiar portrait of George Wash- 
ington and many others, representative of the 
American, English, Spanish, Dutch and Italian 
schools of art, ancient and modern. The text of 
each of the books is suitable in size of type and 
appeal of subject-matter for the special grade for 
which it is intended. 

In the volumes for younger children the picture 
is followed by a brief and very simple description 
of the masterpiece, a few lines about the artist and 
some suggestions for the teacher’s use in arousing 
the pupil’s reaction to the subject. Related 
music is suggested in connection with each lesson. 
In the back of each book a few pages are devoted 
to the correct pronunciation of the artists’ names, 
special instructions to teachers for studying the 
picture, suggestions for possible dramatization, 
correlation with other studies and related reading. 

The study of art appreciation through Miss 
Lester’s unique and practical series will lead to a 
variety of new interests and contacts for both 
pupils and teacher. 
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Worup-CHILDREN. 


By Elizabeth Ellis Scantlebury. 
Illustrated in Color. 


126 pages. Ginn and Company, 


Boston. $0.72. 

NATALIA AND Nixoual. By Varia Klenova and Louise 
Lamprey. Illustrated. 176 pages. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N.Y. $1.00. 


NATIONAL TRAITS AND Farry Lore. 
Illustrated. 191 pages. 
York City. $0.80. 


By Anne Williams. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 


HESE new titles in primary supplementary 

reading outline a path in world citizenship for 
boys and girls through an understanding of 
foreign-born children and an appreciation of what 
it means to be a good neighbor. The scope of the 
books places them side by side on the browsing 
table of “our room.’’ Whether we start off with 
the citizenship book, or open first the one telling 
where our best known fairy folk live, the goal of 
sympathy and toleration is the same. 

Miss Scantlebury is known as the artist of a 
delightful series of dolls that have been used 
extensively in the teaching of geography. Those 
teachers who had demonstrated the alive-ness 
of the dolls wanted some stories to be used with 
them. So “Little World-Children” was written. 
The gay pictures and easy-to-read stories cover 
Arabian children’s interesting doings, those of’ 
Eskimo, Japan, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 


No cramped, excessive effort 


is called for: but the child learning to 
write easily and naturally does so with 
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SELF-VERIFYING NUMBER CARDS 
Self-instructive and Self-verifying 


$267 This seat work combines number match- 
ing examples in addition and subtraction 
in numbers 1—10. There are twenty- 
five slotted cards printed two sides, with 
dominoe problems and numerals and 
twenty-five correlating slips with answers. 
Printed on a durable card stock and 
put up in partitioned box. 


SELF-VERIFYING PHONETIC CARDS 


8266 Combining picture matching and word 
building. It consists of twelve slotted 
cards, 24 correlating slips, 48 illustrated 
words and 72 phonetic symbols. The 
words illustrated are selected from 
Edward L. Thorndike’s famous list of 
the 1,000 most widely used words in the 
English language. Cards and slips are 
printed in two colors. An unusually 
attractive and effective form of phonetic 
seat work. 
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China, American Indians and Colonial times. 
As if to complete this earth trail, we are taken to 
modern Russia with ‘‘Natalia and Nikolai. The 
co-authors give us authentic word pictures of 
what is important in the eyes of a child in 
that elusive and rugged land, written from 
personal experience. 

France, Russia, Spain, Italy, Persia and Serbia 
are briefly described so far as customs and the 
habits of their fairy folk are concerned in 
“National Traits and Fairy Lore.”” From each of 
these countries one typical folk tale is selected 
and retold for children of today. These are: 
“The Quest of Prince Sapphire” and ‘“The Danc- 
ing Fairies” from the French, “The Dwarf with 
the Long Beard” and “Little Oh, the Czar of the 
Forest” from the Russian, the Spanish legend of 
“Palermo, the Magician,” ‘“The Three Lemons,”’ 
from the Italian, ‘“The Crow Peri,” from Persia, 
and from Serbia “The Magic Apple Tree and 
the Nine Iridescent Pheasants.’”’ Miss Williams 
gathered and arranged these national tales with 
the feeling that they would be valuable in helping 
children interpret the ordinary facts of geography 
and national life through giving them that elusive 
background of atmosphere so necessary for vivify- 
ing facts. This is a teaching viewpoint worth 
considering. 


Music APPRECIATION Reapers. By Hazel Gertrude Kins- 
cella. Illustratedin Color. BookI. 118 pages. $0.60. 
Book II. 179 pages. 80.72. Book III. 214 pages. 
$0.80. Book IV. 310 pages. $0.88. The University 
Publishing Company, New York. 

HE extent to which musical education is 
becoming an integral part of the child’s school 
life gives this delightful new series of readers in 
music real value. We are coming to understand 
that no part of the school curriculum is dis- 

sociated from the whole; that education is a 

unified process in which music has its touch upon 

the three R’s and they, in turn, may contribute to 
the study of vocal and instrumental music and 
orchestrations. 

Stories of drums and bells and flutes, of cradle 
songs and nature songs, of rhymes and rhythms, 
fables and legends of music in other lands and 
tales of other composers not only afford the child 
delightful reading but also provide him with a 
musical knowledge and atmosphere that create 
within him an appreciation of good music. At the 
end of each selection in the readers music ‘‘to 
hear” is suggested. For example, the music to 
be heard after the children read “The Fairies’ 
Concert” is “Tinkling Bells,” ‘Legend of the 
Bells” and ‘Marche Miniature.” Phonograph 
record numbers are given for all selections sug- 
gested. 

The author of these readers is known as the 
creator of the ‘‘Kinscella Method,” which is so 
widely used in the schools of the United States. 
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Miss Kinscella’s insight into the mind of a child 
has enabled her to select stories, many of them 
from her own pen, which possess unusual charm 
and interest for children. 


Tue Story or THE Harsor. By Ernestine Evans. Illus- 
trated. 60 pages. $1.25. 

Tue Story or Textites. By Elizabeth Watson. Illus- 
trated. 838 pages. $1.25. 

THe Story or Lieut. By Jeanette Eaton. Illustrated. 
79 pages. $1.28. 

THE Story or Books. By Marjorie Maxwell. Illustrated. 


79 pages. $1.25. Harper and Brothers, New York. 


‘THESE additional titles in the City and Coun- 

try Series of modern-life stories are not only 
valuable for supplementary reading in the schools 
but they belong in the child’s home library. 
The different authorities who have prepared the 
books have made careful and inexhaustible 
study of their subject-matter, tracing these 
necessities of life from their earliest development 
to present-day perfection and _ utilitarianism. 
They are in uniform binding, sturdy and artistic. 
The illustrations are in the modern manner of 
simplicity. The entire series, including the titles 
of last year, ‘“The Story of Milk,” “The Story of 
Bread,” Story of Transportation” and 
“The Story of the Telephone’’ are types of the 
best children’s books of today. 


TOY TOWN 


By Erta Austin BLAIsDELL 


A carefully graded 
reader for the first school year. Pro- 


fusely illustrated in bright colors, trations. 


Mailing price, 65 cents 1928. 80 cents. 


THE BAD LITTLE 


RABBIT 
By Manas A. BicHaM 


An amusing little book for the third 
year by the well known author of 


the second grade. 
“Merry Animal Tales,” 


Mailing price, 75 cents 


OLD TESTAMENT 
STORIES 
By GROVER 


The narratives of the Old Testament 
retold in simplified form for the third 
grade. 


Mailing price, 85 cents 


Brownies’ Health Book.” 
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New and Popular Primary Reading 


A Quart of Moonlight 


By James W. SHERMAN 


Something to catch the fancy and seize the atten- 
tion of any imaginative youngster. 
Text graded to the third school year. 


@ 


Adventures in Health 


By Mouton 


A supplementary reader on a timely subject for 
By the author of “The 
1928. 70 cents. 


Rhyme and Story 
Second Reader 


By Erta Avst11n BLAISDELL 


A beautiful and carefully graded second-year book, 
uniform with the Rhyme and Story Primer and 
Rhyme and Story First Reader. 


FOR 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


An Investigation of Practices in First Grade Admission 
and Promotion. By Mary M. Resp, Ph.D. 136 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

An investigation and evaluation of present practices in the 
progress and failure of children in kindergarten and first grade. 


Parent-Child Relationships. By Gerrrups Laws, Ph.D. 

57 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

A study of the attitudes and practices of parents concerning 
social adjustment of children. 


The Relation between Early Language Habits and Early 
Habits of Conduct Control. By B. Wartna, 
Ph.D. 125 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

A study of the dependability of the relationship between 
language habits and habits of conduct control. 


Negativism of Pre-School Children. By Marrua May 
Reynotps, Ph.D. 126 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


This study attempts to add to the knowledge of negativism 
(contrariness) of pre-school children and to point out certain 
considerations which may assist parents and teachers in under- 
standing this type of behavior. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 


THE GAY KITCHEN 
By James W. SHERMAN 
A whimsical tale of the continuous 
story type for the second-year grade. 


By the author of “Out in the 
Kitchen.” 


Mailing price, 70 cents 


Striking illus- 


UNDER THE MAPLE 
TREE 
By MEYER 


A nature reader with plenty of action 
and dialogue for children of the 
second grade. 


Mailing price, 70 cents 


THE KELPIES 


By Erra Austin BLAIsDELL 


A charming book for the first grade 
with forty colored pictures. 


1928. 70 cents. Mailing price, 65 cents 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


221 EAST 20TH STREET, CHICAGO 
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A NEW 
WAY TO 
TEACH 
HEALTH 


is for Milk 
Which the cow gives to you; 
Drinkx one pint a day, 

Be sure that you do. 


is for Sleep 

Long hours each night, 

With windows wide open, 
And covers drawn tight. 


SUSAN LOWE’S 


HEALTH POSTER 
ALPHABET 


IN COLORS 

A new method of achieving health objectives! 
These twenty-six poster-rhymes printed in brilliant 
colors are especially adapted for your little folks. 
The posters are in loose-leaf form, easily distrib- 
uted among the children for many forms of class- 
room use. Miss Lowe has written four pages of 
instruction on the applications of HEALTH 
POSTER ALPHABET in your health teaching. 
This set adds new interest to health education by 
its colorful appeal. Printed on paper, size 6x9, 
in blue and white folder. Price of twenty-six 
posters in color, $1.00 postpaid. 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Dept. A., 
736 West 173d St., New York City. 
Please send me set(s) of the 


HEALTH POSTER ALPHABET. Price 
$1.00 each. I inclose 


Please PRINT name and address 
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New Puays ror Every Day THE 
ScHOOLS CELEBRATE. By Minnie 
A. Niemeier. 243 pages. Noble and 
Noble, New York. $2.00. 

HIS is a collection of plays 

that have been actually 
tried out in the public schools 
of New York, where crowded 
conditions and varying racial 
interests among the pupils make 
the dramatic form particularly 
difficult to develop in the class- 
room. The teacher who has 
collected them for publication 
believes that they were suc- 
cessful because the children 
knew exactly what to do, they 
eould comprehend and mem- 
orize the lines easily, no elab- 
orate stage setting or costum- 
ing was necessary and the 
audiences enjoyed thor- 
oughly. 

The plays are short and ready 
for New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Arbor and Bird Days, 
Mothers’ Day, Memorial Day, 
Flag Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Constitution Day, 
Columbus Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Red Cross Week 
and Roosevelt’s Birthday. The 
book is written for supplemen- 
tary reading as well as a guide 
for elementary school dramat- 
ics; many of the plays call 
for silent reading, whieh is fol- 
lowed by spontaneous inter- 
pretation of the text. These 
qualities, simplicity, timeliness, 
day-to-day reading interest and 
enjoyment give the book its 
place in filling a real school- 
room need. 


American Education Week, 
November 5-11, 1928 


The purpose of this week is 
to acquaint the public with the 
work of the schools, with their 
ideals, their achievements, and 
their needs. Let the aim be to 
have every parent visit his 
child’s school at least once dur- 
ing the week. Evening sessions 
may be substituted for after- 
noon sessions on certain days. 


For some time prior to Educa- 
tion Week, articles on the 
schools should appear in local 
newspapers. The program 
planned by the American Le- 
gion, the National Education 
Association and other organiza- 
tions emphasizes each of the car- 
dinal objectives of education: 
health; worthy home member- 
ship; mastery of the tools, 
technics, and spirit of learning; 
faithful citizenship; vocational 
and economic effectiveness; wise 
use of leisure; and ethical char- 
acter. 

The following topics will be 
taken up: 


Health, Monday, Nov. 5. 

Home and School, Tuesday, 
Nov. 6. 

Know Your School, Wednesday, 
Nov. 7. 

School Opportunity, Thursday, 
Nov. 8. 

Citizenship, Friday, Nov. 9. 

The Community, Saturday, 
Nov. 10. 

Armistice Day, Sunday, Nov. 
11. 


Full suggestions for carrying 
out this program appear in the 
September and October issues 
of the Journal of the National 
Education Association and in 
the Research Bulletin of the 
Association. 


Book Week, Nov. 11-17, 1928 


To stimulate increased read- 
ing the National Association of 
Book Publishers has assembled 
two new pamphlets for Book 
Week, one of which is designed 
for grade school teachers and 
one for high schools. They 
include practically all the best 
ideas that have been reported 
as successfully worked out in 
Book Week programs through- 
out the country. Any teacher, 
librarian or club woman would 
have here the basis of a success- 
ful campaign to stimulate boys’ 
and girls’ reading and interest 
in owning books through com- 
munity activities. The book- 
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let, ‘“My Book Record,” is new 
this year and is a very attractive 
little blank notebook for the 
children themselves to use. 

This material together with 
several free pamphlets and post- 
ers will be supplied on request 
to the National Association of 
Book Publishers, 25 West 33d 
Street, NewYork City. Thelittle 
notebooks can besupplied at cost, 
$1.50 per hundred, including 
postage. 


Back Magazine Issues 
Desired 


The Library of Congress 
through the Chief of the Peri- 
odical Division has asked AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD for back issues 
of ‘Kindergarten and First Grade 


Magazine’”’ (our former name) 
for September to December, 


1924, inclusive to complete their 
files. As the publishers are not 
able to supply these issues, the 
editor would indeed be grateful 
if we might hear from any 
reader who is able to send them 
to her. 


The American National 
Red Cross 


The twelfth annual roll call 
of the American National Red 
Cross to enroll 5,000,000 mem- 
bers for 1929, opens on Sunday, 
November 11, 1928, the tenth 
anniversary of the signing of 
the Armistice, and continues 
through Thanksgiving, Novem- 
ber 29. Last year’s roll call 
resulted in a membership sup- 
port of more than 4,000,000 


people. 
The Red _ Cross services 
include: disaster relief; assist- 


ance to disabled World War 
veterans and their families and 
service to the active military 
and naval forces; enrollment 
of nurses for emergency service; 
public health nursing; instruc- 
tion in life saving, first aid, 
home hygiene and care of the 
sick, and nutrition, volunteer 
service, the Junior Red Cross 
and international services. 
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How in the World 
Can She Do It? 


So much time for herself—for 
reading—for recreation! No , 
wolries over tomorrow’s art 
work. She has it ready 
at her finger tips 
—in packets of 
ideas and sugges- 
tions for , things 
to do. 


Besides these — every 
month she receives a 
collection of the best ,. 
art teaching projects 
illustrated and visual- 
ized for her use by 
teachers all over the 
United States. 

No wonder other teach- 
ers envy  her—she 
knows where to get 

the material to make her work interesting without sacrificing precious spare 
time that can be devoted to other activities. 


These Busy Bee Packets will bring you help and i i ! 


fs <P 
Th 
Packet No. 503 Packet No. 106 Packet No. 510 Packet No. 105 
No. 503. Merry Christmas Busy Bee. 16 Packet No. 510. Paper Work. 16 cards of 


cards with 4-page folder of instructions showing 
cut-out wreaths, trees, tree decorations, Santa 
Claus, blackboard suggestions. 


No. 106. Holiday Cut-Outs. 24 cardsshow- 
ing 80 Holiday Patterns for Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Valentine’s Day, Washington’ s 
Birthday, Easter and a 4-page folder of instruc- 
tions, Price $1.00 


the SCHOOL ARTS! 
WMAGAZINE® 


cut-outs of houses, baskets, toys, furniture, wind- 
mills, and an 8-page folder filled with suggestions 
to help you. Price $0.50 


Packet No. 105. Figure Drawing Simplified. 
Easy figures to draw, toothpick figures and a 
group of dolls to copy, dress and color, showing 
— Pilgrim, Indian, Scotch, Swiss, and Swedish 

olls. 


Price $0.50 


20 cards. Price $1.00 


How would you like to have mailed to you each month the 
best ideas and suggestions to make work interesting which have 
been discovered and have been used by teachers all over the 
United States. Teachers themselves do the writing and drawing 
for you. There are almost as many pages of pictures as of 
reading matter. Everything is easy to do and understand. 
That’s the kind of help you receive from 


“he SCHOOL ARTS!) MAVAZINE 


You'd pay several dollars for books to help you—a few dollars 
($3.00) brings you the magazine. 


T™ SCHOOLARTeS MAGAZINE 442 Portland St., 


Please send Packets. 


[_] Please enter my subscription to The School Arts Magazine with its monthly help for teachers. 
Enclosed is $3.00. 


CT I would like to see a sample copy of the magazine before subscribing. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Correction 


The songs “Good Morning 
in the Farm Yard” and “Come, 
Little Leaves” published in our 
issues for September 
October were composed by Miss 
Elsie A. Merriman. The Mag- 
azine regrets the error in print- 
ing Miss Merriman’s name in 
the contents of the magazine 
for these two months. 


Learning Arithmetical Proc- 
esses Through Doing 
(Continued from page 23) 
children are free to use in con- 
nection with their building or 

in their store play. 

Draw four circles on the floor. 
Place one mark in the first one, 
two in the second, and so on. 

Place in each circle as many 
balls as there are marks. 

Children readily learn that 
means “one,” “II’’ means 
‘“‘two’’ and so on. 


EN 


and 
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Draw 4 squares. With chalk 
write a number in each. Throw 
a bean bag into square 2, into 
square 3, etc. 

Children stand in 4 groups. 
Figures from 1 to 4 mark the 
groups. 

“Children in group 1 may 
skip.” 

“Children in group 4 may hop 
on one foot.” 

“Children in groups 2 and 3 
may change places.” 


The Exhibit in Children’s 
Gardening 
(Continued from page 12) 
Prizes: 
First year gardeners. 

First premium. 

Second premium. 

Third premium. 


Each contestant will receive 


some recognition. 


Hotel Clinton 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


They Wan 


Best Collections: 
Second year gardeners. 
For the best collections of 
vegetables—ten varieties: 


First premium. 
Second premium. 
Third premium. 


Prizes for projects carried 
through will be awarded. 

Lettuce. Radish. 

Tomato. Beans. 


Judging Contest: 


Senior Contest, for boys and 
girls who competed previ- 
ously. 


Junior Contest, for boys and 
girls who have not had 
experience in judging. 


CasH Prizes will be awarded 
to the three highest in each 
class. Those desiring to en- 
ter contest, consult your local 
supervisor. 


Is Succeeding because it Gives the 
Traveling Public what 


JAMES L. SMITH 


Managing Director 
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Children’s Books in New 
Russia 
(Continued from page 15) 

necessary virtues. But all these 
worries are useless unless we 
also remember that without 
humor a book for children is 
a complete failure. I think any- 
one without a sense of humor 
who attempts to write a book 
for children is an imposter and 
a fraud before he starts. He 
should be prevented from boring 
all the youngsters who may 
be forced to read him. Mark 
Twain and Mother Goose have 
this in common; they were 
both gifted with marvelous 
senses of fun, and their success 
with the younger generation is 
based upon that gift.’ 


Reading Numbers 
(Continued from page 43) 

Make number ecards so that 
each child in the room can have 
one. Number  consecu- 
tively. Mix up the numbers. 
Give a card to each child. Call 
for the different numbers. The 
children having the numbers 
called for stand in a row at 
the side or front of the room 
holding their numbers before 
them. When all are standing, 
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one child, pointing to various 
children, reads their numbers 
and says, ““Run to your seat, 
Twenty-five,’ “Hop to your 
seat, Thirty-two,” ‘Walk to 
your seat, Sixteen”? and so on 
down the line. 


A Number Game 


We sometimes play that we 
are trained seals in the circus. 
One child is chosen to be the 
seal. He stands in the middle 
of the circle. The teacher holds 
up a card with a number on it. 
The child must clap his hands 
as many times as the number 
indicates. Cards with number 
combinations may be held up, 
as three plus four, to which 
the seal will respond with seven 
claps; or eight less three, the 
response being five claps. 


Bank Clerk Game 


Teach the children to make 
the dollar sign and also the 
sign for cents. Play they are 
bank clerks and are writing 
long columns of figures that 
represent dollars. This may be 
done on the blackboard or on 
paper. Make the dollar sign 


at the head of the column and 
write the numbers in a neat 


| Perry 
| “Pictures 


Reproductions 
of the World’s 
Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE 
3x3¢é. 

For 50 or more. 
TWO SIZE 


For 25 or more. 


| Send 50 cents for 
Christmas set of 25 
pictures, or for 25 
| Madonnas. or for 25 
| Pilgrim Pictures. 
Size 5%x8, 


School in Brittany 


| Catalogue of the 
| Perry Pictures 


Send 15 cents in coin 
or stamps for 64-page 
| Catalogue of 1600 
| miniature illustra- 
| tions. 


ful collection. Send 
child be 


child. 


Plan Now for Thanksgiving Perry 
and Christmas Pictures. 


CHILDREN’S SET 
From more than a thousand subjects we have selected 
fifty pictures in the 3x31-2 
Childre ~ ad Set of these smal! pictures. It is a beauti- 
fifty cents for 
acquainted with these choice pictures. 
An acquaintance with them will mean much to any 


‘pe Perr Pictures © Box 32, Malden, Mass. | 


Pictures 


Large Pictures 
for Framing 


Artotypes 
22x28 inches, includ- 
ing the margin, $1.00 
each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. 150 
subjects. Hand Col- 
ored, same size, $3.00 
for two; $2.00 for one. 


1928 CHRISTMAS 
GREETING CARDS 
A choice box of 18 
cards, no two alike, 
each with a tissue 
lined envelope. Price 
$1.00. Order today. 


Geoffroy 


size which we call our A customer writes: 
“I find them more than 
satisfactory; I am abso- 
lutely delighted with 
them.’’ 


it and let your 
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| Miles Standish | 
in Boston | 
A 
Modern Apartment 


Hotel in Keeping 
with the City it 
is Located In 


( 
It is a complete unit in it- } 
self, including art gallery, 
ballroom, squash courts, l 
lending library, florist, hair- 
dressing parlor, and garage. 


Superior restaurant with 
reasonable prices. 


housekeeping“suites by the 
month or season. 


Illustrated booklet’on re- 
quest. 


Beacon Street at Bay State 
Road. 


Located in the educa- 


| 
Furnished or unfurnished 
l 
| 
| tional center. 
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Comfortable 
Great Northern 


ts 


AVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“‘loop”’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelike environment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducationio 
the principal cities, Send tor tll- 
Ustrated catalog 40th edition, 
00 Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rds,siated cloth, biack dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erase 
crayons, crayon easels, 
blackboard p'ate fu slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW SILICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-22-24 Vesey St, New 
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vertical row as the teacher dic- 
tates. Do the same for a 
column of cents. They may 
also be storekeepers and make 
price labels for various things 
in the room, a chair @ $2, a 
table @ $3, a book @ 50 cents, 
a box @ $1, a chart @ 45 
cents. 


—Mavupe M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 


Working My Magazine 
Overtime 


How many teachers have had 
the exasperating experience of 
knowing that somewhere in the 
basement in some one of a 
stack of school magazines is 
the very article needed for help 
in preparing a talk for the 
Parent-Teacher Association, or 
suggestions for teaching arith- 
metic combinations, designs for 
that very drawing lesson which 
is to be taught next day or any 
one of a number of helpful sug- 
gestions which they remember 
to have read and put away 
carefully for the time of need? 
How long it takes to find that 
particular page in that partic- 
ular magazine, when time is 
limited! And sometimes it can- 
not be found until the time of 
need has passed. 

Having put in many valu- 
able hours searching for such 
badly-needed aids, ‘I deter- 
mined to find a way to keep 
my material in con- 
venient order. I madea large 
scrapbook with cretonne-cov- 
ered cardboard backs and manila 
loose-leaf pages. Loose-leaf 
notebooks can be bought for 
a small amount, but I wanted 
one as large as the pages of the 
magazine, so that I should not 
have to fold pages which 
held pictures. Instead of page 


indexing, which takes so much , 


time, I divided the book into 
sections by pages of heavier 
paper on which was _ printed 
the title of the matter to be 
pasted in that section. For 
example: Stories to Tell; 
English Projects; Arithmetic 


Games. This made filing sim- 


pler, and I was ready to file 
material as soon as I had read 
through the magazine. 

By using the over-lapping 
method of filing, it was possible 
to use material printed on both 
sides. This method also enabled 
me to file in one book an amaz- 
ing amount. As the book was 
filled, other pages were added, 
loosening the tie cord. When 
finally the book was full enough 
to become hard to lift and 
handle, it was easy to separate 
the largest section, School Proj- 
ects, and place that in a similar 
book, with the sections divided 
into Reading Projects, Number 
Projects, and those of more 
general appeal. 

Besides the scrapbooks I use 
a card index made by using 
a long, narrow cardboard box, 
filled with plain light-weight 
cards upon which I paste short 
suggestive helps, book reviews, 
advertisements of books and 
school helps, short poems and 
other material that can be 
placed in a small space. These 
cards .are separated into sec- 
tions of similar material after 
the manner of the scrapbooks. 
Thus, with very little trouble, 
I am able to keep the many 
helpful pages of my magazine 
where they can be found on 
short notice. This multiplies 
many times my enjoyment in 
reading and using it, and gives 
remarkable returns on my 
investment of the small sub- 
seription price. 

—EouineE Moore, Ensley, 
Ala. 


How Bread Came to the 
Children 
(Continued from page 48) 

“To cut the ripe grain and 
bind it into sheaves, so that 
by and by the children may 
have bread,” answered the man 
with the reaper. 

Then he drove his horses into 
the great field. And the long 
shining knives cut the grain, so 
that it fell in long, yellow rows. 
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Then the great wooden arms 
caught it and tossed it, and 
bound it in a wonderful way 
with some of its own shining 
strands into sheaves of grain, 
and flung the bright sheaves 
back to the earth. And the 
farmer’s great wagons came and 
gathered all the sheaves and 
carried them to the barns. 

When the sheaves were bound 
an engine came puffing along 
the highway and a little crowd 
of men followed it. 

“Where are you going with 
your engine and your horses 
and your machinery?” asked 
the little old man. 

“To thresh out the wheat 
and separate it from the straw, 
so that by and by the children 
may have bread,’ answered 
the threshers, and they hurried 
on. 

Then came a harvester with 
many bags of grain piled high 
on his wagon. 

“And where are you going, 
Harvester, with all those bags 
of grain?” asked the little old 
man. 

“To take the threshed wheat 
to mill and have it ground into 
flour, so that by and by the 
children may have _ bread,” 
answered the harvester. 

Then came a grocer’s boy 
from the mill, with barrels of 
flour. 

‘Where are you going, Gro- 
cer’s Boy?” asked the little 
old man. 

“To take the flour to the 
homes, so that the children 
may all have bread,”’ answered 
the grocer’s boy. 


Play “AT ONCE” with the 


SONG-O-PHONE 


This popular musical instrument will furnish 
music for your school band and entertainments 
throughout the school year. 


Without practice—or study—with- 


out musical training whatever, children can 
produce fine orchestral effects on these wonder 


instruments. 


Hundreas of successful pupil bands attest to 
the popularity of these quickly-played trom- 
bones, cornets, saxophones, etc. 

The children will onary it. You will find it an 
excellent way to develop their musical sense. 
Plan now for your SONG-O-PHONE band. 

Inexpensive; 70c to $3.25 each. 

Write today for catalog. 


THE SONOPHONE CO. 
Dept. C. 
548 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 

Then the cook mixed the 
flour and made it into beautiful 
loaves, and baked it in the oven. 
The mother cut it into thin 
slices, and the children came 
to the table to eat the bread. 
But before they ate it, they 
folded their hands and bowed 
their heads and = said jthis 
grace: 


‘We thank thee, Father, for the 
bread 
That shall supply our need. 
And may we live to prove our 
thanks 
By loving word and deed.”’ 
Kindergarten Review, November, 1909. 


What Is Wrong with Chil- 
dren’s Reading 
(Continued from page 18) 

page. There ought to be an 

abundance of books, magazines 

and pictures for every school- 
room and a period each day 
when the child is read to on 

a wide variety of subjects. 

Children lack experience, and 

the English language is difficult 

and needs to be studied as a 

language. 

—BernicE W. BeE.u, Head of Chil- 


dren’s Department, Louisville Free 
Public Library. 


PreruHaps your child reader at 
large is passing through a phase, 
and may soon grow out of it. 
The girl who associates with 
other little girls of her own age 
hears much talk of the endless 
series of girls’ books, the hero- 
ines of which, as Josephine 
Dodge Daskam expresses it, 
“ean be distinguished only by 
their clothes.” No one is so 
bound by the conventions of 
her group as the girl from ten 
to sixteen, and like her older 
sister and mother as well she 
wants to read what “everyone” 
else reads and talks about. The 
time in this phase, however, 
may be shortened, first, by lim- 
iting the supply. If she uses 
a good library, she will not 


We. HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A’’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Why Tea 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


Something new and attractive for your 
Paper Construction Work— 


Butterfly Papers 


Made in twelve color combinations, each sheet 
with different colored surface front and back. 
Made in three sizes. Send for sample book. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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find the poorer series at all, 
and the merely mediocre books 
in small numbers. Her father 
and mother can certainly refrain 
from giving them to her, and 
possibly some influence can be 
brought to bear on relatives 
and friends to the same worthy 
end. Of course she may still 
borrow them, but if other and 
better books, fully as attrac- 
tive, are found at home she will 
not borrow very many. The 
problem, of course, is not one of 
elimination but of  substitu- 
tion. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Any child can be interested 
in books which he might not 
choose for himself, if they are 
read to him wholly or in part. 
Every fine book thus read will 
lead the child to reject the 
cheap and unreal book. Even 
if he does not enjoy being read 
to, there are so many really 
beautiful editions of the so-called 
“classics,” a forbidding name, 
which he may be given access 
to, that sooner or later his 
taste will be turned in other 
directions. One of the joys and 
rewards of working with books 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
_POSITIONS—Our Field the Entire ae 


ROCKY MI. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U.S. NA BANK 1G WILLIAM 


BRANCH OF MCE 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


Pc 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘‘ How to Apply and Secure Promo- 


tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,’ 


Every teacher needs it 


exceptionally low price: 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 
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“WE EAGLE 


enough to write with slight pressure. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten materia! for one or two children at an 


Chain Making 4 Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. 
the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


*free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 


NEW YORK 


EAGLE PENCIL CO 


Large enough in diameter to minimize 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


. “takes’’? 


and children is the occasional 
experience of seeing a boy’s or 
girl’s enthusiasm aroused for 
something new and vital by 
possibly only a passage in a 
book. Perhaps it is an interest 
in a period of history, perhaps 
an introduction to the joys of 
poetry or the realization that 
the world is bigger than one’s 
own surroundings. In any case, 
the leading has been away from 
the petty and_- self-centered 
interests fostered by common- 
place children’s books. 

Possibly this is too optimistic 
an answer to the question, 
“What is the matter with chil- 
dren’s reading?”’ The discour- 
aging aspects of the problem 
are seen when one thinks of 
the children not intellectually 
alert, who have no books in 
their homes and no access to a 
good public library. There 
must be food for the mind if 
it is not to be undernourished, 
and school activities alone will 
not build up mental vitality 
to withstand the deadening 
influence of the struggle for 
material existence in later 
years. 

The difficulty is not a modern 
one. ‘Those who feel it is are, 
it seems to me, comparing the 
bright child in a bookish home 
thirty years or more ago with 
the average youngster of today 
in a home in which the radio 
takes the place of books. No 
doubt there are more influences 
today to distract young people 
from reading, but the old books 
are here yet and in much more 
enticing form; and there are 
many new and worthwhile ones 
beside. Isn’t the problem one 
of bringing together the book 
and the child, exposing the latter 
to the former until the contagion 
If we ever are willing 
to spend as much money on 
books as on radio sets, we shall 
have made a beginning in bring- 
ing about better reading by 
children at home. 

—Bertua Hatcnu, Librarian, School 
of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


